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[The following paper by Rev. C. F, Barnaro, 
whose experience, knowledge of the subject and 
devotion to the cause, will give weight to his 
opinions with our readers, was lately read, in or- 
der, before an Association of Ministers. ] 

[For the Register.] 


RELIGIOUS EDUCATION. 

Tam happy to offer a few hints for your con- 
sideration upon our obligations, as members of a 
religious body, in relation to education. 

It is a gratifying circumstance that our Puritan 
forefathers, who abandoned Holland because of 
its evil influences upon their children, commenced 
their plantation in New England with recogniz- 
ing and providing for the claims upon themselves, 


of age in the Primary Schoolsof the city. There 
are a8 many more about town and of the same 
Gipsy, Indian, Arab, habits, made so by the want 
of early training. 

And then again, to speak of another age, there 
are hundreds of children removed by poverty or 
orphanage from our schools Jong before they ac- 
quireany education, or soon enough to lose it all. 
Every year brings hundreds into the city from 
other parts of our country, or from abroad, where 
they never or seldom went to school. 

For these there should be evening schools open 
throughout the week and during the winter-half 
of the year. 

We have at our chapel about three hundred 
such pupils, four evenings a week, from October 
to April, every season. One half are Europeans 
and the other Americans. The Catholic and 


way. And if it were known in every church in 
Boston how many have sat for years in their 
pews who did not know their age or their letters, 
who could not make a mark ora figure, every 
one of these religious edifices would be opened 
for the sacred uses of instruction in this way. 





under God and Christ, for their children’s instruc- 
tion and training. 
All our school-houses have a religious origin. 
It is their foundation and corner stone. And the 
process of education from the earliest to the pre- 
sent day, in our portion of the Union, has de- | 
pended upon, and been commensurate with, the | 
spirit of true ana enlightened piety. We and 
it to our office to consider and meet the duties | 
that devolve upon us for the perpetuity and pro- | 
gress of the great work. 
The interests of religion, to take no lower mo- | 


tive, require us to see to it that no classes of our | 
fellow-creatures and certainly no children are left | 
destitute of the means of instruction and educa- 

tion. 

From the age of four to that of sixteen the! 
commonwealth provides somewhat liberally and } 
justly in the way of school-houses, teachers, &c. | 
Mr. Mann has done a vast amount of good for all | 
our children of this age, during a few late years. 
I am sometimes afraid that we do not know how 
much he has accomplished, and that we do not | 
sufficiently venerate the religious ends that he | 
has always had in view. 

Our Primary, Preparatory, Grammar, and High 
schools need our constant supervision and deep- 
est interest. Christianity itself is retarded by 
every imperfect, irrational, or wrong step taken 
in these places, open for so long a portion of their 
days and lives, to the future men and women of 
our land. 

In these schools there is reason to apprehend 
that there is too much book-learning, too many 
mere memory lessons. The intellectual powers 
are not duly addressed and developed... Very lit- 
tle thinking is attempted or done. Every gentle- 
man can recal] most ludicrous and gross mistakes 
under this head from the school Reports of Bos- 
ton alone, since anything like just reports have | 
been obtained. A late and very careful Report | 
complains very strongly of the unsatisfactory 
state of things. The pupils are in school twelve | 
years, nearly half the average duration as yet at- 
tained in American life, and yet they cannot 
spell, read, write, or cipher with much credit to | 
Weare either try- | 
ing to do too much, or we do not know how to} 
do it. Perhaps, we are chargeable with both. 


These few simple branches, which form the | 


foundation, and too often the whole, of our edu- | 
cation, are often taught suffiziently for all common | 





themselves or their teachers. 


purposes in a few months in private, schools and 
when the pupils are old enough or rr 
enough to co-operate with the teachers. Were | 
some better and more natural plan adopted in 


| 


You rejoice with me that the Ministry at 
Large, wherever it is borrowed from our com- 
munity, discharges in this way its religious duties 
to a large class of most deserving young people. 

In St. Louis, Baltimore, Lowell, Salem, Pro- 
vidence, and Roxbury this is and was done. 
Brookline, New Bedford, and other places are 
doing the same thing in their town-capacity. 
And in New York $15000 were expended by 
the city last winter for evening schools. 

The School Committee of Boston, without giv- 
ing the subject proper consideration, have declia- 
ed to participate in the good work. It remains 
for the churches to show them how. 

Some of the Societies of our denomination are 
about to make the experiment. Both of the 
Chapels under the charge of the Fraternity could 
be used in this way, were there any teachers 
ready to take charge of the schools. Cannot all 
our parishes be incited to take part in a measure 
of such plain and practicable service? 

Again, besides what we might do in Infant 
Schools, Day Schools, and Evening Schools, can 
we not do something from our pulpits or in our 
walks to increase the means of employment, ele- 


[ vate the rate of wages, or promote in any and 


every way the industry, thrift, economy, pru- 
dence, success, comfort, and happiness of the la- 
boring classes, or the classes that would be glad 
to go by that name! Idleness itself is the moth- 
er of ignorance and sin. Insufficient wages and 
the lack of equity and kindness have a degrading, 
demoralizing, tendency. 

Our holiest duties lie in the prevention of every- 
thing of this kind. Of old, God required this at 


the hands of his people. Christianjty, by substitut- 
ing the general command, ** Love one another,” 


in place of special requirements, does not excuse 
us from doing all that is in our power to render 
every community, every portion of the communi- 
ty, to which we may belong, more tender heart- 
ed, more thoughtful, more just and generous to- 
wards the humble children of toil, than ever the 
febrew commonwealth was in its best days. 

The Pilgrim Fathers on board the May-Flow 
er chose the Scriptures as the charter and constitu 
tion of the colony that they were about to found. 
Can a single portion of the globe be pointed out 
to-day where the general intelligence and virtue 
would not be immeasurably increased by a rea- 
sonable regard for the social maxims and pre- 
cepts of Moses! 

Once more, have we not all at times forgotten 
the pains taken in the Old Testament to provide 
and direct certain festive occasions, as the means 
of influence upon the people. The Jews were 
trained to meet, see, and know each other. Itis 


place of that now pursued, greater certainty | of moment that every nation should learn to do 


would be attained, and much time saved for other | the same thing. 


and equally important studies. Singing is al-| 
ready added, as our Sunday schools and Churches | 
will all testify with joy. Drawing ought to be 


. 
universal for both sexes, and sewing for the 


| 


girls. 

But above all things, as clergymen we should | 
insist upon it that the natural sciences should be | 
introduced, for the future guidance of the learn- | 
ers, and to introduce them to the truths and in-| 
fluences of Natural Religion. 

We ought alsoto make some provision for | 
more esthetical education, whereby the sense of | 
the beautiful might be cultivated, and every | 
child’s mind and heart be opened to the influ- 


ences of Creation, the second Scriptures of God. 
In the mean time, no pains should be spared to | 

. . . . | 

keep the schools true to their great mission in} 


relation to the deportment and morals of the | 


young. 


the teachers avert from the children. The streets 
of Boston bear witness to a great improvement 
since I was a boy. But there are many marks 
about us yet to show that all the friends of de- 
cency and virtue should conspire to bring about 
better habits. An occasional visit from the min- 
ister at the school-house would do great good. 

But much as there is to call for our interposi- 
tion with a view toa proper elementary educa- 
tion for the children between the ages of four and 
sixteen, intellectually and morally,—much too 
as we ought to do for those of this age, physical- 
ly andsocially—are there not other ayes also to 
be cared for ? 

As soon as children can go alone, if their home 
is not just and altogether what we should desire, 
would it not be well to look at the question of 
Dame or Infant Schools! Suppose little child- 
ren taken out of the streets,—washed and made 
tidy — treated with kindness and discretion— 
without any pretension or parade ; and can we 
not imagine a day-asylum, half-school and half- 
nursery, that would go far in training them for 
other schools and for after life! 

There is a prejudice in our community against 
Infant Schools. It might not have existed, had 


we taken charge of such schools, or visited them | 


and helped their teachers and friends about them. 
The most religious men of Europe have been the 
inventors or advocates of these schools. And we 
can easily rise above any local prejudices and 
look at the matter in their light and from their 
point of view. 

Let a child be neglected, so far as his physi- 
cal, intellectual, and moral well-being is concern- 
ed, for the first four years of his life, and what 
hope can we have that he will not be a pauper 
or a criminal ? 

There are a thousand truants under seven years 


Vulgarity, obscenity, profanity and | 
every thigg of the kind, the clergy ought to help | 


Our own State and Federal or- 
ganization, which so closely resembles the He- 
brew system ; our business and travelling habits, 
promote this. It might be carried further. Sun- 
day School Excursions help it on. And all our 
own and other clergymen could do a great deal 
to bring the people together and accustom them, 
especially in their more tender years, to be pleas- 
ed and profited by each other’s society. 

This may not seem pertinent to my purpose. 
Bear with me a moment, and I will try to make 


it plain. 
Have you never seen one or two hundred child- 
ren or young persons thrown together for the 


first time, and noticed with pain how noisy and 
rude they were? It makes little matter from 
what walks of life they come. I have noticed it 
equally among the rich and among the poor. 
Now all young people are liable to meet in this 
way. The Creator may be said to intend that 
they shall. Are there no means in the hands of 
| those who ought to be their teachers, monitors 


|and guides, to prepare them or train them for 


| . . 
such meetings! Nota few of our ministers have 


met with great success and done great good in 
this way. You will find all the youth under 
\their charge advancing in life with a clear dis- 


| crimination between what is innocent and what 


is hurtful in pleasure, between what is proper or 


| reasonable and what is wrong or fvuolish in enjoy- 


|ment. It isa great triumph in an educator to 


| 
| secure this. 


| The training of the young through their social 
| feelings and in their leisure hours will gain in 
importance, till a better day shall dawn upon the 
world. 

There remains for our notice the most vital 

part of our question, our direct relation to the 
| children and young persons as their moral, reli- 
| gious, spiritual leaders. A late paper in the 
Register leaves little for me tosay. J would sub- 
scribe to every word in that, and beg with others 
that it may be published as a tract. 
The desultory thoughts that I have thrown out 
| dwell upon a few points that Jie outside of our 
| several Sunday Schools and societies, though 
‘they seem to require some attention before and 
while we attempt to discharge our own peculiar 
duties as instructers. 

Our own Sunday Schools are where our last 
thoughts should be given and our best work es- 
sayed. These schools none of us would wish to 
leave in the hands of injudicious or unqualified 
persons, however well-meaning they may be. 
As clergymen we should be at the head and have 
the entire oversight, direction, and centre of 
them. The course of instruction, the modes of 
influence, the objects of the whole institution 
should be worked out and adhered to, under our 








Protestant communions divide them in the same ' 


personal superintendence, or by those only whom 
we have elected for the work. 

A few hours each week in this way would do 
more to secure the present affections of the child- 
ren of our flocks and to raise up in a few years an 
intelligent, united, and devoted band of hearers, 
disciples, and believers, than any thing else. 

As soon as we are settled, if we rejoice in a 
regular parish, might not a plan be marked out 
for life that would not only secure us in our 
places but make our pulpits instrumental beyond 
all other means on earth in diffusing the light and 
promulgating the truths of a reasonable Faith! 
If we are Ministers at Large, have we not double 
reason to attempt and promote every mode of in- 
structing, refining, elevating our charge and their 
children especially. ‘‘ Go ye forth, and teach all 
nations” was the parting charge of Jesus to the 
Apostles, according to Matthew—while the com- 
|mandment to Peter at the same time was ‘‘ Feed 
‘my lambs,—feed my sheep,” according to John, 
In these two commandments, which are one, 
;we may find the best solution to our inquiry as 
jto the claims upon us in a religious sense and 
| with reference to education. 

Were we asked for any illustrations of this 
question’s having any particular pertinency at 
ithe present day, they might be found in the dis- 
|appointment and fear that we all entertain at the 
|course that things seem sometimes to take in our 
community. Quackery is in the ascendant. Flash 
papers and books have a great circulation. No- 
|thing is too absurd for the credulity of millions. 
|Mormonism and Millerism have found far more 
{converts than we expected. Greater absurdities 
jand iniquities would stand a chance that we do 
jnot like to contemplate. Worse still, a form of 





wasntee dnaw 


danger is to be apprehended from the one source 
than from the other. The South will never 
agree to withdraw from the Union for the sake 
of preserving and extending the institation of 
Slavery. We doubt whether a single slave 
State would be found willing to commit itself to 
that point so far as to stand Sepeenlly upon the 
line which would separate slave territory from 
free territory. Agitation and blustering there 
will be ; conventions, appealsy protests ; but no 
action that will lead to any us result. The 
bonds of this Union will not be broken for the 
sake of an institution which is destined to pass 
away, and which does hourly violence to the 
moral sense of those who maintain it. Those 
bonds, natural, historical, domestic, political, 
commercial, moral and religious, embracing every 
interest and every hope of the nation, wil] not be 
dissolved so long as God has any purpose to ac- 
complish by the existence of the Anglo-Amer- 
ican people. 

What lies before us with respect to Slavery is 
the definite and final limitation of that institution 
to its present area, preparatory to its utter ex- 
tinction. This very year, this very session of 
Congress, will in all probability determine that 
point forever. So far as our national and politi- 
cal thralcom to the institutionof slavery is con- 
cerned, the year of jubilee is come. [t will no 
longer dictate terms to the representatives of the 
free States; it wil! no longer monopolize the 
offices and control the patronage of government ; 
the third party now holding the balance of pow- 
er in Congress, being the embodiment of a great 
principle of justice and humanity, to which the 
destiny of man and the providence of God are 
alike linked indissolubly, will of necessity upon 
this point have all power, for that principle must 
henceforth be adopted by any and every party 
which would gain the suffrages of the North, 
or of the great and free West. Slavery, robbed 
of its vitality, and stinted in its growth, will be 
left to rot upon its own soil. 

As to political economy, we believe that the 
regulations of commerce are shaping themselves 
more and more in accordance with sound philo- 
sophy, with the spirit of Christianity, and the 





‘unbelief is in vogue which would throw the facts 
\of ahistorical era back into the mythical ages, and 
! resolve the whole civilization and Christianity of | 
lour day into the barbarism and heathenism ot the | 
jeoldest and darkest antiquity. 
| their ignorance would charge this upon the ra- 
|tional pursuit ofinquiry into Christian evidences | 
We may well ask whether it is | 


Some men in} 


and principles. 
‘not to be ascribed to an imperfect and improper | 
system of instruction. Intellectual and moral | 
mistakes, at home and at school, have resulted in | 
what may at times resemble imbecility or lunacy. | 
The strength and wisdom that are wanting, our 

preeeees schools and Sunday Schools might do 

much to supply. And a general system of pro- 

per domestic training, the transcript of that to be 

found in every Christian home, would do much 

more. 

But I turn to another and far more pleasing 
view. 

After all, we must not forget how much we 
already owe to a widely diffused, well supported, 
and on the whole well directed system of secular 
and sacred instruction. Met 

No where else on the globe are su many good 
books read as inthe United States. Some limits 
seem one day likely to be set here to falsehood 
and imposition. Liberal principles and just views 
are silently but surely working their way. We 
have no disposition to indulge in boasting, but 
we cannot, we ought not, forget how vastly in- 
debted we are to the wise and good men into 
whose labors we are entering. The providence 
of God was never more clearly shown than in the 
educational tone and provisional character of those 
New England measures, out of which our liberty 
in the State and in the Church has sprung. 





SICKNESS. 


In sickness the soul begins to dress herself for 
immortality. First she unties the strings of 
vanity that made her upper garment cleave to the 
world and sit uneasy. She puts off the light 
and fantastic robe of lust and wanton appetite. 
Next to this, the soul by the help of sickness 
knocks off the fetters of pride and vainer com- 
placencies. Then she draws the curtains and 
stops the light from coming in, and takes the 
picture down, those fantastic images of self-love, 
and gay remembrances of vain opinion and popu- 
lar noises. Then the spirit stoops into sobrieties 
of humble thoughts, and feels corruption chiding 
the forwardness of fancy, allaying the vapor of 
conceit and factious opinions. Next to these, as 
the soul is still undressing, she takes off the 
roughness of her great and little angers and ani- 
mosities, and receives the vil of mercies. 
receives the oil of mercies and smooth forgive- 
ness, fair interpretations and gentle answers, de- 
signs of reconciliation and Christian atonement in 
their fulness. [Jeremy ‘Taylor. 





WHAT IS BEFORE US? 


only to reflection on the past, but also to specu- 
lation about the future. What shall this year 
bring forth? What stirring events shall mark 
its revolution? What impulse shall it give to 
the progress of the human race? What addition 
shall it bring to the knowledge, the freedom, the 
happiness of mankind? Such questions are ask- 
ed not from a mere curiosity to learn something 
of the secrets of Providence, but for our instruc- 
tion in duty and our encouragement in labor.— 
From the present shape and tendency of things 
we may foresee enough of the world’s future to 
make us hopeful, and diligent, and patient, and 
persevering in our efforts for the spread of know- 
ledge, liberty, truth, and holiness ; and we are 
so much creatures of ‘* the visible,’’ that such a 
view of the probable results of those efforts 
greatly strengthens our faith. ‘‘So much the 
more as ye see the day approaching.” 

In our own political horoscope we see nothing 
portentous. e have just had a striking proof 
of the stability of our institutions. The House 
of Representatives were unable to elect their 
Speaker in the usual mode. The obstacle to a 
choice was mainly a sectional difference of the 
most exciting character. Yet nobody thought of 
a coup d'etat as a means of getting rid of the dif- 
ficulty ; nobody apprehended a revolution, a dis- 
solution of the Government, or even a serious 
embarrassment of the public business. Every- 
body knew that in some way the difficulty would 
be adjusted upon principles of accommodation. — 
And so it proved. The protracted contest be- 
tween the parties was conducted with general 
good temper, courtesy, and dignity; and it re- 
sulted in an honorable compromise. That con- 
test brought distinctly to the view both of the 
parties themselves and of the public, the fact that 
the institution of Slavery is the grand hinderance 
to unity in the deliberations of Congress, the 
clog upon legislation and upon national prosperi- 
ty. As contributing to bring out distinctly that 
fact, the delay in the choice of a Speaker was by 
no means unprofitable. And now that fact 
is made prominent, what are we to look for '— 
Some fear the dissolution of the Union; some 
threaten it. We have never indulged in such 
threats, and we do not now share in such fears. 
Indeed the fanatical excitement on this subject 
seems to have changed its latitude, and the high- 
minded and chivalrous sons of the South now ut- 
ter on the floor of Congress sentiments which 
were treasonable when uttered by William Lioyd 
Garrison and Wendell Phillips. But no more 








She | 


. . | 
The opening of a new year disposes us not | 


free, fraternal spirit of the age ; and though there 
may be oceasional experiments and retrogressions, 
we believe that the prospects of our country in 
all the great departments of enterprise and 
wealth were never more hopeful than at the 
commencement of this new year. If things are 
left to the operation of natural laws, there seems 
to lie before us an uninterrupted career of pros- 
perity. It may be necessary for us to do vio- 
lence for a time to the natural Jaws of trade, and 
to impose upon ourselves an artificial and onerous 
system as the readiest means of paying for the 
dear-bought acquisitions of war. But the frater- 
nization of nations, through an unrestricted com- 
merce, is a fixed fact in the future history of the 
world. 

We look forward also with confidence to the 
practical application of Christianitv to all the 
great social questions of the age. Every social 
institution and arrangement must be brought un- 
der the contro] of the law of love; the whole 
fabric of society must vet be penetrated by the 
spirit of the Gospel. Questions of publie educa- 
tion, of public health, of the’wages of labor, of 
pauperism and of crime, must all be resolved by 
the principles of Christianity. The tendencies 
to this result are already encouraging. It is in 
pe pee og that Christians have mast to do, in 
order to just i gion i 
fad ° cote am of religion i the com- 

In the theological world there are signs of 
progress. The great cardinal doctrines of Chris- 
tianity are undergoing a new discussion, which 
may lead in some cases to improved modes of 
statement, and which must commend those doc- 
trines more fully to the understanding and the 
affections of Christians of every name, and to the 
respect and the intelligent belief of candid inquir- 
ers. There is in many quarters a disposition to 
return to the catholicity of early Christian love. 
The ‘* Church of the Future,” as it is sometimes 
| called, will not exist in ideal only. The Provi- 
| dence of God is bringing forward the day when 
| the eloquent anticipations of Chalmers shall be 
| realized : : 

“The Theologia Elenctica, after having ac- 
complished a most important temporary service, 
will then be dispensed with. Its technology will 
fall into desuetude ; because, framed as it was 
for the special object of neutralizing the heresies 
which then will no longer exist, its employment 
will be nnecalled for. God’s own truth, express- 
ed in God’s own language, will form the univer- 
| sal creed of intelligent, and harmonized, and 
/happy Christendom. Men’s faith and their af- 
fections, when this intermediate and temporary 
| apparatus is at length taken down. will come into 
| direct contact with Heaven’s original revelation, 
|and the spirit of good will to man which prompt- 
|ed Heaven’s message, will be felt in all its fresh- 
|ness and power—when the uproar of controversy 
is stilled, and its harsh and jarring discords have 
we away into everlasting silence. [Indepen- 
| ¢ ent, 


— 








MAN! THOU SHALT NEVER DIE. 


O, listen, man ! 
A voice within us speaks the startling word, 
“MAN, THOU SHALT NEVER DIE!” Celestial voices 
Hyman it around our souls ; according harps, 
By angel fingers touched when the mild stars 
Of morning sang togethe?, sod forth still 
The song of our great immortality ; 
| O, listen, ye our spirits! drink it in 
From all the air! °T is in the gentle moonlight ; 
Is floating in Day’s setting glories ; Night, 
Wrapped in her sable robe, with a silent step 
Comes to us and breathes it in our ears. 


Dana. 


A FAMILY IN HEAVEN. 


BY REV. ALBERT BARNES. 


A Family united in heaven? It is possible that 
there may be such an eternal union. Itis not 
necessary that religion should make an eternal 
separation. ‘There is nothing in the nature of 
Christianity which naturally and necessarily de- 
mands this. There is no such adaptation of the 
gospel to one member or portion of a family only, 
as to make such a result inevitable : there is no 
| restricting of the offer of salvation to the father, 
the mother, or to one of the children of the fami- 
ly; there is no limitation of the efficacy of the 
atonement which makes it impossible that the 
blood which saves one should save all; there is 
no such circumscribing of the power of the Ho- 
ly Spirit that he can renew and sanctify only a 
portion of the family group. The blood which 
has been sprinkled on one heart may cleanseall ; 
the same spirit that has renewed and sanctified 
the father or mother is able to renew and sanctify 
each child; and the same grace of the gospel 
which prepared that loved and lovely sister who 
has been taken from you to walk by the side of 
the river of life in white raiment, can prepare 
you also to join with her and walk arm in arm 
on those shady banks. Look upward to yonder 
heavens. See there your smiling babe. It 
stretches out its hands and invites you. ‘*Come, 
father, mother—come, sister, brother,’ is its 
sweet sound, ‘‘come and take the water of 
life.”’ 

A whole family united in religion—what a 
spectable of beauty onearth! A family lying 
side by side in their graves, to be united again in 
the same blessed resurrection, what a spectacle 
for angels to look down upon with interest? A 
whole family united in heaven, who can describe 
their everlasting joys! Not one is absent, Nor 
father, nor mother, nor son, nor daughter, are 
away. Inthe world below they were united in 
faith and love and peace and joy. In the morn- 
ing of the resurrection they ascended together.— 
Before the throne they bow together in united 
adoration. On the banks of the river of life they 
walk hand in hand, and as a family they have 





that family. No one is to lie down on_ a bed of 
pain. No one is to wanderaway into temptatiou. 
No one is to sink into the arms of death. Never 
in heaven is that family to move along in the slow 
procession, clad in the habiliments of wo, to con- 
sign one of its members to the tomb. God grant 
of his infinite mercy that every family may be thus 
united. 





THE JEWS IN EUROPE. 


BY OUR ENGLISH CORRESPONDENT. 


A few months since the Jew in Rome rejoiced 
in his emancipation ; now the degrading and in- 
famous Ghetto again incloses him. Yesterday, 
in Germany, the Jew held his head aloft, and in 
his pride and ambition was willing to accept po- 
litical equality and as open path to Jewish as- 
cendancy in exchange for a worn out faith in a 
Messiah to come. Yes, some wha were looking 
to Christianity—to mere nominal and despised 
Christianity—as a means of escape from _politi- 
eal and social inferiority into the region of in- 
fluence and power, gladly accepted the alterna- 
tive which revolution and political change offered 
to them. In these new circumstances they need- 
ed not the aid of Christianity in order to their 
advancement, and as little desired or expected 
any other Messiah. So of the Jew in Hungary. 
In the firm establishment of the national inde- 
pendence he saw the means of realizing Jewish 
hopes and aspirations. How have these hopes 
been dashed! At this hour the Jews of Hunga- 
ry, as one man, are stripped and peeled witha 
remorseless ferocity, at Jeast equal to that to 
which he was subjected by the robber baron of 
the middle ages, who wrung by torture from the 
Jew the last remnant of his wealth. But it is 
not a mere blind ferocity or the greed of wealth 
which leads the butcherly Haynau to despoil and 
trample upon the Jew. The active and power- 
ful Jewish intellect has been the precursor of 
revolutions. Jewish energy and daring have 
been conspicuous in the actual struggle. These 
facts are imperfectly understood even now, al- 
though a slight acquaintance with the state of 
society in Germany and an intelligent observa- 
tion of the course of events during the last few 
months supply sufficient evidenee of their trath. 
In a highly interesting paper prepared by Rev. 
Mr. Smith, of the Free Church of Scotland, 
who was some time resident in Germany, the fol- 
lowing statement is made : 

“The Jews have taken a leading hand in all 
the late revolutionary movements on the Conti- 
nent. So much is this felt to be the case, that it 
is commonly asserted on the part of the Conser- 
vatives, that the whole originated, and still cen- 
ters, inthem. Ot course this isan exaggeration ; 
but the general prevalence and the felt strength 
of the assertion lie in the acknowledged fact, 
that if their influence has not been exclusive, it 
has been very great. A large majority of the 
democratic societies have Jews tor their leaders 
and chief speakers. If smaller in point of num- 
bers, they have generally in these unions the as- 
cendancy in talent, tact, and, whatis of equal 
importance in such times—daring. The two 
levers of greatest power at present in the politi- 
eal world are money and the press. In respect 
to the former, the Jews have had Jong the su- 
premacy. ‘They rule the exchange in the great- 
er part of Europe. Even governments have 
rbecti Kne«p to tremble in the ante-chamber of 
Jew. ‘ . : ‘ : : . 

‘*But the press of Continental Europe is no 
less in Jewish hands; every department of pe- 
riodical literature, more especially, swarms with 
Jewish lavorers. Iu the majority of cases, the 
newspaper press is conducted by Jews, as editors, 
sub-editors, and occasional contributors. The 
correspondence is almost entirely managed by 
them. These men are, without doubt, the leaders 
of public opinion on the Continent, and are covert- 
ly or more openly, as it suits the circumstances 
ofthe moment, undermining at once the na- 
tional institutions and the national faith.” 

The absolutist spirit of the London Quarterly 
Review would naturally excite distrust and watch- 
fulness regarding its statements, but the facts 
contained in the following extract are beyond 
question : 

‘‘Nor should we omit to mention another in- 
fluential body who have played a distinguished 
part in all the revolutions of Germany—we mean 
the Jews. At least one-third, if not one-half of 
the public journals in Germany, have for a long 
time been conducted by Jewish editors. In Aus- 
tria, the most forward among the extreme demo- 
crats have been Jews. Dr. Jellinck, for instance, 
who was executed with Dr. Bekker on the 23d 
November of Jast year, at Vienna, and whose 
journal had been an organ of the Red party 
since the month of March last, appears to have 
been a Jew, born on the frontiers of Moravia 
and Hungary. The names of Borneand Heine, 
beth of whom died refugees in Paris, both occu- 
pying a prominent position in the most advanced 
section of revolutionary writers, are doubtless 
familiar to our readers. Both of these daring 
adventurers were Jews. In Austria, the Jews 
have of late played so prominent a part in revo- 
lutionary politics, that out of ten leading men six 
or eight will be found to belong to that nation. 
In Prussia, likewise, the most violent journals 
are in the hands of the Jews, whose leader in 
the Chamber at Berlin is Jacobi, a member of the 
extreme left.’’—{Observer. 


Mr. Sumner, in his recent argument before 
the Supreme Court, against the constitutionality 
of separate Schools for colored children, thus 
alludes to the prejudice of color. 


“Tt is well known that this prejudice is pecu- 
liar to our country. You have not forgotten 
th ttwo youths of African blood gained the 
highest honors in the college at Paris, in the 
year 1838, and dined on the same day with the 
king of France, the descendant of St. Louis, at 
the palace of the Tuilleries. And Jet me add, 
if] may refer to my own experience, that in 
Paris, I have sat for weeks, at the School of 
Law, on the same benches with colored persons, 
listening, like myself, to the learned lectures of 
Degerando and of Rossi—the !ast is the eminent 
minister who has unhappily fallen beneath the 
dagger of a Roman assassin ; nor do J remember 
observing, in the throng of sensitive young men 
by whom they were surrounded, any feeling to- 
wards them except companionship and respect. 
In Italy, at the convent of Pallazuola, on the 
shores of the Alban lake, and on the site of the 
ancient Alba Langa, I have seen, for several 
days, a native of Abyssinia, one recently con- 
ducted from his torrid home, and ignorant of the 
language that was spoken about him, yet min- 
gling with the Franciscan friars, whose guest 
and scholar he was, in delightful and affection- 
ate familiarity. In theseexamples may be dis- 
cerned the Christian spirit. bf 

And, finally, it is this spirit that I invoke.— 
Where this prevails, there is neither Jew nor 
Gentile, Greek nor barbarian, bond nor free : but 
all are alike. It is from this that we derive 


mankind as an ordinance of God. The bodies 
of men may be unequal in beauty or strength— 
these mortal cloaks of flesh may differ, as do 
these worldly garments—these intellectual fac- 
ulties may vary, as do the opportunities of action 
and advantages of position ; but amidst all unes- 
sential differences there is an essential agreement 
and equality. Dives and Lazarus were equal in 
the sight of God. They must be equal in the 
sight of all just institutions. 

But this is not all. The vaunted superiority 
of the white race imposes upon it corresponding 
duties. The faculties with which they are en- 
dowed, and the advantages which they possess, 
are to be exercised for the good ofall. If the 





colored people are ignorant, degraded and un- 


commenced a career of glory which shall be ever-| happy, then should they be the especial objects 
lasting. There is to be hereafter no separation in| of your care. From the abundance of your pos- 


sessions you must seek to remedy their lot.— 
And this court, which is a parent to all the un- 
fortunate children of the Commonwealth, will 
show itself mos ttruly pafental when it reaches 
down, and, with the strong arm of the law, ele- 
vates, encourages, and protects its colored fellow 
citizens.” 





We find in the Bee of Dec. 31, a report of a 
Temperance address given the evening before by 
Rev. W. R. Alger, in the Tremont Temple, be- 
fore two thousand persons. We give below some 
extracts from the report. 


Intemperance prevails to a degree far from be- 
ing appreciated. It is 2 fearful reality among us 
now, a visible fact of the most alarming extent. 
There is not a city, there is hardly a litle green 
village, in the land, where you can open your 
eyes without beholding its ravages. ‘There is 
scarcely an individual in Boston who does not 
know some family now enduring its fiery curses 
and its cold woes. Five million barrels of alco- 
holic liquor—a lake to float the navies of the 
world—are poured down human throats in this 
country annually, at the present time; and the 
persons Whw are injuring themselves and all so- 
ciety by its use, are to be reckoned in millions. 
In hundreds of thousands of homes, bright and 
happy but for this habit, tears are now flowing 
and hearts are breaking. Taking advantage of 
the dormant state of the common public con- 
science and the general feeling of security, the 
vice is emboldened, lifts itseif, walks abroad, gets 
gigantic, lawless, and productive of untold 
wretchedness and ruin. It is now marching on 
its awful career with giant strides, plying its dis- 
tilleries, spreading its snares, carrying off its vic- 
tims, defying the law both of God and man, scof- 
fing and trampling upon all decency, laughing at 
the anguish that shrinks in its path, and with a 
strength that grows by what it feeds on, rioting 
still more. 

The speaker made an earnest and eloquent ap- 
peal, showing the necessity of immediate action, 
that what has been gained may not be destroyed 
by the chafing flood of drunkenness which threat- 
ens to burst its embankments and deluge the 
land. He made an earnest appeal to the advo- 
cates of the cause to rally their scattered forces, 
and, with an unbroken front, to make a new and 
earnest attack upon the strong hold of the de- 
stroyer. 


After dwelling upon the pecuniary waste, the 
speaker showed that in the same proportion that 
intemperance is a cause of public waste, it is also 
the cause of private beggary. It is the cause of 
more of the excessive poverty existing among us 
with its pitiable train of miseries, more of it, 
seven times over, than all other sources combined ; 
and if this cause was destroyed, if by the blessing 
of heaven we might be so happy, the chief 
scourge of the poor would be removed, the noi- 
sume springs from which their principal ends 
flow, would be dried up. 

He alluded to its effect upon private and social 
life ; and showed that it is the cause of an untold 
amount of direct suffering in every form ané 
shade, ranging from physical pain and mental 
lassitude to the convulsions of remorse and the 
breaking heart. Here the speaker approached 
one of the darker features of thig h bit, the awful 


pangs it imflicts.upon its victinsand on con- 


sentences, remaked Mr. A., ever written was 
written nearly three thousand years ago by 
Anacharsis, the Leythian: ‘‘ The vine bears 
three grapes, pleasure, drunkenness, sorrow.”’ 

The speaker pictured in glowing colors and 
with words of eloquence, the drunkard’s experi- 
ence, drawn from every day life. He truly re- 
marked that none knew the agonies of that struz- 
gle in which all that is holiest and noblest in hu- 
man nature grapples with a fell appetite until the 
Washingtonians lifted the curtain from the 
frightful realities of a drunkard’s experience. 
He said that more than four fifths of the crimes 
that come year after year within the cognisance 
of public justice are caused by the use of alcohol. 
It is estimated that nearly a murder a day is 
caused by intemperance in this country, and that 
during the past year it has occasioned two hun- 
dred suicides, and sent eighteen thousand offend- 
ers into our prisons. 

An intemperate man, said the speaker, has no 
safeguard against any crime however dreadful. 
In view of the frightful sum of guilt involved in 
the crimes committed every year inside of our na- 
tional boundaries, so great a portion of which 
are caused by intemperance, is it not high time, 
he asked, for every man who deserves to be 
called a Christian, a friend of his race, or a good 
citizen, to awake, rank himself among the firm 
opponents of the use of any intoxicating liquid, 
and pledge himself never to withdraw his influ- 
ence from the contest until the principles and the 
practice of total abstinence shall be completely 
established ? 

He said that intemperance was an eminent 
cause of every kind of evil that can be mentioned, 
to which human nature is exposed. It puts an 
end to self-culture and development, shuts up the 
sources of the pure and lofty pleasures of read- 
ing, meditation, friendship, moral growth and 
contemplation of the beauty of God’s works. 
Music has no charm for the drunkard; its 
mournful cadences remind him of a past paradise 
he has lost, a future one he has forfeited. In na- 
ture there is little beauty to him, fora drunkard’s 
eye sees little beauty save in the ruddy or spark- 
ling liquor—that moves itself aright in the cup, 
and feeds his bosom friend, and afterwards bites 
hirn like a serpent and stings him like an adder. 

Intemperance is a violation of every one of 
those groups of laws in connection with which 
the Creator has placed us, the organic, the phy- 
sical, the intellectual, the moral; these fixed 
laws of our well being are set at naught by the 
use of alcohol. Facts justified him in the con- 
clusion that the use of poisonous beverages in 
this country cuts off every year a million years 
of human life, and pushes into the grave prema- 
turely, thirty thousand victims ; the greatest evil 
of which is not simply that life is shortened, but 
that it is shortened by guilt. 

It pinches the Lazarus at the outer gate ; it 
bloats the Dives on his purple couch; it isa 
demi-god down in poor hovels where want and 
woe nestle together in their filth, and nobody is 
low enough to be safe; it is an unbridled despot 
up in splendid mansions, where full length mir- 
rors reflect the surrounding magnificence, and 
where the ruby wine is dropping from costly 
fonts of marble, silver and gold, and nobody is 
high enough to be safe ! 

If he was asked to point out the fact now ex- 
isting on the face of the earth, which is most 
insulting to God, disgraceful to humanity, and 
pernicious to society, he should specify intemper- 
ance. He would not point to the funeral pile fof 
the Hindoo widow; to the mangled devotee, 
ground under the ponderous car of Juggernaut ; 
to the cave of the squalid bushman ; but he would 
go to the core of the nation, which is the queen 
of modern civilisation and ‘christian culture, to 
London, before one of those spacious ‘Gin Pal- 


new and solemn assurances of the equality of|‘aces,” in one of which capital of a million dol- 


lars is invested. He would point to the specta- 
cle afforded by that legalized structure, from i's 
regal gambling halls, where the eternal glare of 
Gesstacs shuts out the day to the subterranean 
recesses, where swarms of the most miserable 
creatures that exist, the old and the young, men 
and women, emaciated, haggard, half naked, 
disfigured with bruises, dirt, and blood,fling the 
last copper, and with shudderings of abandoned 
eagerness, snatch a draught made up of the dregs 
that have drained and dropped from the slops of 
the upper bars down through five stories! Such 
is the rough sketch of the picture he would paint 
as answer to such a query. 

Mr. Alger, in closing his able address,paid the 





following beautiful tribute to water. Itis, said 


netted with them. Oue of UiG™must-compact™ 


he, unquestionable truth, cold water is the drink 
intended by nature for man, and the only drink 
he needs. Cold water it is universally conceded 
gives more pleasure to the really thirsty than any 
other drink, and, besides, that it is perfectly 
healthy and safe. Warmand weary, in a thirs- 
ty summer day, I would give, said the orator, 
more for one crystal draught from the old oak- 
en, iron-bound, and moss-covered bucket that 
hangs in the well, than for the best grapes that 
ever blushed on the Rhine-lands! ; 

Pure, fresh, cold water—heaving in lakes, 
sweeping down in rivers, exercised in the deep, 
drawn up and filtered in the clouds, dropping 
among the moss and rocks of the mountains, 
tumbling in torrents, creeping in rivulets, gurg- 
ling in springs, leaping in fountains, breaking in 
the sheet and foam of cascades, living and un- 
contaminate in wells, circulating freely through 
the veins and arteries of the globe, poured out 
from the rains in the hand of God, round all the 
dwellings of life in inexhaustible supplies, and 
grateful to the unvitiated,—the perfect adapta- 
tion and complete sufficiency of cold water are an 
unanswerable plea for total abstinence from the 
element of intoxication. 





Faira—now Gainep. The best means o 
acquiring a strong faith in the realities of an 
eternal world, is a good life. This is infinitely 
more important than reading, study, or medita- 
tion. When the pressure of sin is removed from 
the soul, it expands as by a natural elasticity ; it 
ascends to a lofty eminence and gazes upon a 
universe of loveliness forever hidden from the 
view of the corrupt and depraved. Virtue is nat- 
urally buoyant, cheerful, and fullof hope. The 
sun of the celestial country shines upon the soul 
of the good man, as that of earth vivifies and illu- 
mines his body. He is not afraid of being crush- 
ed by the desolating forces of death and the 
grave. He feels the elements of immortality in 
his bosom as plainly as he does the pulsations of 
his heart. Such is our mental organization that 
whenever conscience whispers peace, it also in- 
spires a glorious hope. The performance of 
good deeds like an angel of mercy, draws aside 
the curtain which veils the future, to cheer the 
soul with partial glimpses and revelations of the 
spirit land. A virtuous life is essentia] to that 
faith which builds a bridge over the gulf of death, 
across which the believer daily passes to range 
the happy walks and shades, fit haunts of gods, 
forever inaccessible to sin, sorrow and mortality. 
Living well is more necessary than studying 
hard to inspire an immovable trust in that Re- 
deemer who has abolished death and brought life 
and immortality to light through the gospel. 
[Rev. S. Clapp. 





LECTURE ON CHURCH MUSIC. 


BY R. 8. WILLIS. 
Boston, Dec. 24, 1849. 


He commenced by remarking upon the essen- 
tial difference between church and secular, mu- 
sic. There is an analogy, he proceeded to say, 
between the three sister arts, in their method of 
affecting the mind. In poetry we have (1.) the 
printed word, (2.) the embodied thought, (3.) 
the suggested emotion. In painting we have 
(1.) the form and color, (2.) the embodied 
thought, (3.) the suggested emotion. In music 
we have (1.) the printed note, (2.) the corres- 
pondent tone, (3.) the oe emotion, (4.) 
ithe sayyested thought. hus music is no one 
remove further from the mind than poetry or 
painting. It appears to the emotion and not to 
the intellection. It cxpresses, not thought, nor 
character, nor events, but feeling. In poetry 
and painting the heart is reached through the 
head ; in music the head is reached through the 
heart. 

There are inherently different styles of music ; 
each style is determined by its object; its minor 
processes going to make up its texture and pecu- 
liarities, are shaped to reach the precise result 
propounded as its task and office. It is not 
strange that in this country where the arts are in 
their infancy the styles should be mingled and 
confounded. Our church music is a singular 
mixture of styles. English glees, and German 
drinking and love and battle songs are represent- 
ed in it, as the ears of an American resident 
abroad would quickly testify. So much of this 
convivial and sentimental music has been incor- 
porated in our manuals of psalmody as to form a 
distinguishing peculiarity. 

This being the actual character of our church 
music, the question arises, Ougiit it so to be? It 
seems to commend itself to the understanding of 
every man, that a style which would appropri- 
ately express the emotions of a theatre, or which 
is suited to a dance hall, or a Jove song, cannot 
be the congenial expression of praise to God.— 
The same emotions cannot be reached by all 
these different styles. ‘The composer must have 
as he composes each style, a design to excite 
feelings correspondent to the subject, and must 
vary his appliances accordingly. In dance music 
it is sought to set the feet in motion. To this 
end he will use those devices of time and tone 
which are naturally fitted for the result. His 
measure will be lively, and of that moving, 
swaying, exciting, irritating kind which tends 
toward the emotion desired. Sothe tones will 
be of a gay, light-hearted, easy and bantering 
character. In martial music, the end desired 1s 
to fill the mind with courage and enthusiasm, 
and hurl the soldiery upon the foe with resistless 
impulse. The measure and tone will therefore 
be bold, majestic, impetuous. In like manner 
when we wish to worship God, there are certain 
emotions to which appeal is to be made, which 
cannot be reached by either of these styles— 
which are indeed incompatible with them. If 
you introduce wild, wavy measures, or soft, sen- 
timental tones, or clangorous and clarion notes, 
you will awaken dancing, or sensual or martial 
emotions, but not those appropriate to the sanctu- 
ary. You may illustrate this from the sister 
arts. Let the altar-piece, (found in all Catholic, 
and many Protestant churches,) be varied thus, 
and the result becomes painfully incongruous. It 
would not do for the artist to set up there Mars 
with his sword and helmet ; or Thalia with her 
comic mask and wand ; or Terpsichore in her 
graceful dancing step, and with her seven-string- 
ed lyre. Nor would he be suffered to set up 
there a sculptured group wherein all these should 
be combined. This would be seen, at once, a 
at vital variance with the place and purpose. Yet 
they would only harm the heart circuitously 
through the head, while the singing of love 
songs, and war songs, and drinking songs, with 
sacred words, appeals directly to the heart, and 
harms it easier because it grasps it first. 

What then is the remedy? These defects 
can be avoided by the very simple process of dis- 
tinguishing between the emotion inhering in, and 
inevitably awakened by each, style, and the 
rigid selection for the Church of that only which 
is appropriate there. . Spiritual love is not sensu- 
ous—much Jess, sensual—love. The proper 
emotions of the Church are full of joy, of digni- 
ty, of tenderness, of conirition, of awe—utterly 
free from sentimentality or languishment. 

The genuine style of church music is the strict 
counterpoint style, originating with the monks, 
and so called (contra puncta) on account of set- 
ting one melody (puncia) over against (contra) 
another, composed of simple notes. The true 
choral style is the setting together offour melo- 
dies. This is the proper foundation of church 
music. Wesee it in such tunes as ‘‘ Old Hun 
dred,’’ ‘* Nuremburg,”’ and ‘ Dundee.” Its 
effect is dignified, and solemn, and sweet. 
Mr. Willis then proceeded to speak of melody. 
Melodies are to the composer what the text is to 
a discourse ; or what the main idea and image 
is toa poem. They are the flowers in the gar- 
den of music—blooming not in every good gar- 
den, and not all times in any. Some great com- 
rs have had no power over them. Mendels- 
sohn, with all the splendor of his genius, is be- 
lieved to have been wanting in the power of me- 
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iodies, while Mozart seemed never to know what 
to do with his profusion of them, and threw 
them away with both hands. A melody cannot 
be manufactured any more than a beautiful 
thought can be. It comes to the composer. It 
isa gift. It is as if a sweet angel stood by his 
side and gave hima melody. And if a single 
melody is thus difficult of conception, by how 
much more is the fourfold melody; the ever- 
differing yet ever-blending and mingling harmo- 
nies of a choral, where each is to have its own 
separate exquisite existence, yet all to be fused 
into one! A good church tune is then a rare 
gift of inspiration, even to the most richly en- 
dowed genius, If all our multiplied manuals 
were collections of real melodies, we should be 
the most prolific nation under the sun. 3 
We must then analyze the qualities of music, 
and throw out the vast mass of tunes which are 
inefficient in themselves, and inappropriate be- 
cause appealing to emotions which have no place 
in the house of God. The lecturer closed by an 
earnest appeal for a sty!e of music which, by its 
depth, and truthfulness, and purity, combined 
with the simplicity of true art—and not of super- 
ficiality and emptiness—should reach the heart. 
Such a style woula be a triumph of art, and most 
accordant with true religion. [Independent. 
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SCIENCE AND RELIGION. 

The judgment of scientific men with regard to 
the facts and evidences of Christianity, has been, 
we think, made of too much account on both 
sides. ‘We Christians, on the one hand, are 
perhaps over fond of parading as vouchers, for 
our faith, such names as those of Boyle, Newton, 
Linneus and Cuvier, whose religious convictions 
grew not from their carrying their scientific 
methods into religion, but from the simple and 
honest hearts which they offered for the influ- 
ences of the Gospel. On the other hand, infidel- 
ity gains nothing by the unbelief of men, whose 
engrossment in scientific pursuits has made them 
indifferent to the investigation of religious truth. 
The prevalent solicitude to procure the testimony 
of men of science in behalf of Christianity grows 
out of a mistaken idea of their peculiar compe- 
tency as witnesses. This competency we are 
dispose to deny with regard to the greater por- 
tion of them. 

Under the general name of scientific men are 
included two widely different classes of men. 
The first comprises those, who have enlarged 
the boundaries of human knowledge, have passed 
from narrower to broader generalizations, from 
less to more comprehensive laws, and have thus 
traced new filaments of the Divine unity in the 
harmonies and adaptations of the outward uni- 
verse. Their labors are all in the ascending 
scale. Their minds are constantly going out- 
ward and upward, enlarging their range of vis- | 
ion, approaching nearer the uncaused Cause of | 
all things. ‘They move wholly in the direction, 
in which, if anywhere, religious truth is to be | 
apprehended, and,if their convictions are opposed 
to Christianity, the lack of their favoring suffra- 
ges would leave a ‘‘hiatus much to be deplored.” 
But, fortunately, they are, without exception, 
witnesses for the truth of our religion. Most of 
them have been men of priestly character, and 
all have given at least the assent of the | 
intellect to the great verities of revelation. 
We look in vain for the name of a skeptic or an 
unbeliever among these legislators of the scien- 
tific world. 

But this is a comparatively small class. By 
far the largest number of scientific men have 
been wholly occupied in carrying out into their 
details the discoveries of the higher order of 
minds, applying their principles, verifying their 
Jaws. Their labors are in the descending scale. 
Instead of “‘beholding with open face the glory 








of God,”’ they tarn their backs upon the path of | 


research that ought to lead up to him. They are 
not high priests in the temple of science ; but, 
though eminently useful there, they are, like the 
Gibeonites in the old Jewish temple, mere hewers 
of wood and burden-bearers. They perform the 
details of service in the outer courts; but ap- 
proach not the holy of holies. Of this class not 
a few have been unbelievers, some avowed Athe- 


—— 


THE INDEPENDENT AND THE 
ATHANASIAN CREED. 

The Independent is a paper which we always 
read with pleasure and profit. We by no means 
accept its theology; but inits generosity of temper, 
in the liberal and large culture which it exhibits, 


LIVERMORE’S REVIEW OF THE 
MEXICAN WAR. 

This book, published by the American Peace 
Society, altogether exceeds our expectations.— 
If any should feel that the firstchapters are heavy, 
let them read on, and they will find enough to 





in the religious spirit which characterizes its ar- 
ticles, it is one of the best papers, religious or 
secular, of the country. 

Among its many excellencies, we hardly know 
whether to reckon the almost too venturous mor- 
al courage which it shows in a late article on the 
Athanasian Creed. It has the most amusing 
method of getting over a difficulty, It quotes 
the whole Creed, omitting the “damnatory claus- 
es,’’ which seem rather too hard for digestion, 
and, if our readers can believe it, informs us that 
‘*the calm, slow, unrhetdrical statement, pervad- 
ed as it is with an awed consciousness of the in- 
adequacy of human language and of human 
thought, produces on the devout mind an effect 
of sublimity far surpassing the highest sublimity 
of poetry.” What sort of sublimity belongs to 
this creed we will not pretend to say, but we are 
sure it is very different from the highest sublimi- 
ty of poetry. We see in it very little of resem- 
blance to Milton and still less to the sublimer pas- 
sages of David or Isaiah. It may be a higher 
sort of sublimity, but it certainly is different in 
kind. 

The Independent makes another striking re- 
mark. I[t says, ‘* Doubtless this statement is 
self-contradictory in form; but the contradiction 
is in us, not in God.” 

We wish we could understand how the Inde- 
pendent knows this. To our minds, until in- 
formed to the contrary by revelation, the asser- 
tion that three is one and one is three, would 
seem likely to appear as self-contradictory to 
God as it does to us. Unfortunately we can re- 
cal nothing in the Bible like the phrases of this 
creed, and nothing which implies that such state- 
ments are not essentially self-contradictory.— 
We should be greatly obliged to the Independ- 
ent if it would inform us how it knows that this 
is not as great a self-contradiction to the Divine 
mind, as it certainly is to a human mind. 

We hate to shock the tender sensibilities of a 


stir up their whole soul in regard to the terri- 
| ble evil which for so many centuries has been 
preying upon the world. We say nothing here 
| of strictly defensive war. Where sacred rights 
/are at astake, we hope never to make any great 
‘account of money, suffering, or life. Buta war 
like that which we waged with Mexico is hu- 
miliating to us as Americans, disheartening to 
us as lovers of freedom and justice ; it shocks ev- 
ery hamane sentiment and does violence to ev- 
ery Christian principle. It had as its leading 
motive the desire to extend and perpetuate sla- 
very ; it was provoked. if not actually begun, by 
an unwarrantable and unconstitutional act of ex- 
ecutive authority, an act sanctioned by Con- 
gress on grounds which must lead to the sanc- 
tion of any war however atrocious, into which 
the President of the United States may lead us, 
by ordering our troops into the territory ofa friend- 
ly nation. It wascarried on with efficiency, and, 
as far.as our two commanding generals were 
concerned, with humanity, but nevertheless with 
an amount of bloodshed, suffering and crime _per- 
fectly appalling. 

Now thatthe war is ended, it is well for us to 
pause and consider well its consequences.— 
There is no way in which we may get an accu- 
rate knowledge of it so easily as by reading Mr. 
Livermore’s Review. Itis calm, candid, per- 
spicuous and truthful,and we do not see how 
any one can read it without utterly Joathing the 
whole system and practice of war. Let any per- 
son read a minute account of the bombardment 
of Vera Cruz, withthe slaughter of women and 
children caused by it, or let him read of the mur- 
derous onslaught of Com. Perry on the little un- 
protected village of Tobasco, and ask himself 





what laurels a great nation like this can gather 
| from such scenes; 0: how anything short of the 
| most terrible necessity can authorise such acts. 

The public mind must be prepared to view war 


| as itis, before it can be, like piracy, banished 


paper which has such a capacity for admiring | by universal execration from the civilized world. 
self-contradictions, but the Independent is toler-| Works like Mr. Livermore’s willdo much tow- 
ant in its tastes, and will allow for the diversities | ards this end ; and we know of no way in which 


\is necessary that he hold the Catholic Faith. 


ithe Substance. 


To us, this creed, which the} 
American Episcopal Church rejected from its 
Prayer Book as too monstrous, reads likea drunk- 
en and blasphemous parody on what to all Chris- 


of judgment. 


| tian men is the most solemn of subjects, summing | 


up the results of the wretched controversies which | 
ushered in the dark ages. 
are satisfied with the statements of the Evange- | 
lists, and, as compared with them, hold the 
authority of Athanasius in small account. For 
the benefit of those who may desire to see it, we 
will quote the whole creed (inserting what is 
omitted by the Independent,) as it is appointed by 
law to be believed and to be said or sung by 
minister and people, thirteen times a year, in 
the morning worship of the Church of England. 


y ' 
For ourselves, we 


THE CREED OF ST. ATHANASIUS. 


Whosoever will be saved: before all things it 


Which Faith, except every one do keep whole 
and undefiled: without doubt he shall perish 
everlastingly. 

And the Catholic Faith is this: That we wor- 
ship one God in Trinity and Trinity in Unity ; 

Reither confounding the Persons: nor dividing 


For there is one Person of the Father, another 
of the Son: and another of the Holy Ghost. 

But the Godhead of the Father, of the Son, 
and of the Holy Ghost, is all one: the Glory 
equal, the Majesty co-eternal. 

Such as the Father is, such is the Son: and 
such is the Holy Ghost. 

The Father uncreate, the Son uncreate: and | 
the Holy Ghost uncreate. 

The Father incomprehensible, the Son incom- 
prehensible ; and the Holy Ghost incomprehen- 
sible. 

The Father eternal, the Son eternal : aud the 
Holy Ghost eternal ; 

And yet they are not three eternals : but one | 
eternal. 

As also there are not three incomprehensibles, 
nor three unereated: butone uncreated, and one 





the friends of Peace can labor more successfully 
than by sending iteverywhere through the land. 
Efforts are now making for this purpose. The 
Secretary of the Peace Society has very gener- 
ously offered to contribute the twentieth part of 
3000 dollars for the distribution of this work.— 
Are there not others who will gladly join with 
him! A thousand dollars will circulate gratui- 
tously four thousand copies. 





CANDOR, NOT INSOLENCE. 


One of the unhealthy shoots of the transcen- 
dental philosophy is a morbid propensity to 
‘speak out’’ every thing that comes into one’s 
head; a passion for ‘‘uttering one’s whole 
thought,”’ as itis called,—in other words, for 
stark impudence. People that have not brains 
enough to comprehend what is really profound, 
nor culture enough to appreciate and set into its 
right relations what is really beautiful and true 
in that system of ethics based on the super-sen- 
sual instincts—may have just the capacity to 
catch its phrases, mimic its oracles, and render 
themselves unspeakably disgusting by running 
about in society exhibiting the contortions and 
drolinesses of the Sybil, without the inspira- 
tion. 

The only idea some persons of this class have 
carried away from Jean Paul and Carlyle seems 
to be, that they must make uncomfortable 
speeches. And this they must do, under the 
specious plea of being ‘‘true to themselves!” 
We may be wrong; we do not profess to*be 
guided in the matter by any other than the vul- 


| gar authorities of common sense and such old- 


fashioned wisdom as Solomon’s ; but we should 
really dare to say that if our ill-tempered friend, 
in a fit of hot petulance or cold contempt, should 


ken, honest! They tell you they cannot bear to 
be false ;—and so, for the sake of being true toa 
disposition so bad that it ought forthwith to be 
changed, they are false to every law of kindness, 
amiability and good-breeding! They will fire 
off a pop-gun of unpleasant abuse at your head, 
and innocently claim your admiration for being so 
frank! They will break up all the enjoyment of 
a social circle by some ill-mannered bluntness, 
and perhaps think you do them scanty justice if 
you do not praise them for their martyr-like self- 
sacrifice and promptitude in making everybody 
about them unhappy! They will put you out 
of humor with all the world, in spite of yourself, 
by some senseless piece of ill-will that they dig- 
nify with the nameof candor, and feel very much 
aggrieved if all the principles of courtesy, delica- 
cy and requirement are not abrogated for their 
exculpation. We have had the misfortune to 
know of instances in which the natural gentleness 
of woman seemed to have been completely bar- 
barized by this vile ambition to be offensively 
smart, and wickedly ‘‘out-spoken.”’ Whether 
it is the way to increase the general happiness 
of men, the good-cheer, content, and graceful 
amenity of social life,—which is generally 
thought to be one of the Christian ends of exist- 
ence,—is worthy to be considered. Doubtless it 
is well that the patience of the saints should be 
tried, and have its perfect work ; but the woe is 
not removed from those ‘“‘by whom the offence 
cometh.’’ 

We earnestly inyoke on our readers the bless- 
ing of being delivered, first, from that fashionable 
vice of artificial grimace and hollow pretence 
that cover up so much of our social intercourse 
under a capacious lie ; and next, trom that wicked 
insolence that, under the disguise of throwing off 
one sham, puts on another, and while canting 
about being true (to its own pride) is disloyal to 
the finest sensibilities of humanity, and thus to 
the Truth of God. 





For the Register. 


CARELESS WORDS. 
What is the reason 1 make no more progress 
in the corrections of my faults! I weary of tell- 
ing myself that I am censorious, fault-finding, 
hasty in judging others, careless about repeating 
careless things. Every night, comes the re- 
preach that I have sinned this day with my lips ; 
not through unkindness, nor malice, but simply 
from carelessness or thoughtlessness. It is 
brought home to me, by sad experience, how 
far such words may go, producing suffering and 
darkening my memories in after years. J make 
a simple remark concerning a certain person ; re- 
pented of it is, as soon as said, but the mischief 
is done then ; that remark is repeated differently, 
and added to, varying and disturbing the serenity | 





of yet another friend; and on aday, sacred to | 


peace and love, that friend brings sorrow and | 
trouble, by reproach and complaint to yet anoth- 
er one whom bereavement had already made | 
lonely and sad; and she goes to her room, to weep 
more sadly over the unkindness of the living; 
to wonder if I did ‘‘say so,”’ to grieve that I 
could have made so much mischief. Others 
were to blame, but I commenced it. I only made | 
a careless remark, and 1 had repented of it. 1) 


meant no malice or unkindness ; and still on that | 


ed good service as the presiding officer anda 
working member of our Town School Commit- 
tee. In writing thus of the man and of the pnhil- 
4nthropist, I would not underrate Dr. Wood- 
ward’s professional ability. This was confessed- 
ly of a high order. _Indeec it is obvious that in 
a science which even its best friends allow to be 
in a great measure empirical as yet, great stress 
must fall upon the healthy, rapid judgment, and 
the retentive memory, and the faculty for obser- 
vation. 

The father of Dr. Woodward was a physician 
in Tollingford, Ct. When the son commenced 
the practice of his father’s profession, he settled 
in Weathersfield Ct., where he continued to la- 
bor with distinguished success, and with a repu- 
tation by no means confined to his immediate 
sphere, until at the suggestion of his intimate 
friend, Dr. Todd of the Hartford Retreat, he was 
invited to take charge of our State Hospital for 
Insane Persons at Worcester, a situation which 
he honorably filled, for thirteen years. At the 
expiration of this time, declining health made it 
necessary for him to resign, and he has passed 
the last year in this village, devoted to the care 
of a few private patients, to occasional practice, 
principally as a consulting physician, in the vicin- 
ity, to the elegant and useful pursuit of horticul- 
ture, and to the general service of the communi- 
ty, so far as in him lay. 

His services in the hospital at Worcester are’a 
part of the history of philanthropy: and what 
a noble passage does their record form! Noone 
can do justice to it, who has never visited the old 
County jails, and peered through the gratings at 
the wild, naked maniacs. How many of these 
poor creatures, once so wretched, may be found 
now, thank's to our asylums, sitting clothed and 
quiet and comfortable, if not in their right minds. 
Thank God for our Asylums for the Insane, and 
for their skilful and laborious Superintendents. 
Their posts are positions of extreme labor. Two 
thousand patients came under Dr. Woodward’s 
care during his residence at Worcester, and what 
is a very striking fact, he could give from mem- 
ory the history of every case. A commonwealth 
which numbers more victims of insanity in pro- 
portion to its population, than any country onthe 
face of the globe, may well prize the faithful la- 
bors of one who can minister unto a mind dis- 
eased ! 
for his success in the treatment of the insane, to 
his admirable physique. The poor sufferer ac- 
knowledged his natural right to command, and 
could not resist the fascination of his eye, and, 
without any fear of the consequences, he di- 
rected many a fierce maniae to be unbound, and 
addressed with kindness. The suggestion of 
social religious services for the insane, originated, 


if iy memory serves me, with him, and experi- 
| ence has abundantly proved that he did not over- 


estimate the efficacy of united praise, prayer 


and meditation in soothing the wild tumults of | 


the disordered mind. Inshort, Dr. Woodward's 


| name must always be associated with the difficult 


work of securely establishing and building up the 
noble State Charity at Worcester, a charity em- 
inently Christian. 


Dr. Woodward was a firm believer in Chris- | 


tianity, though he was not much interested in any 
denominational movement. The nature of his 


[For the Register.] 
A RECEIPT FOR PRESERVING 
APPLES; 
OR, HOW TO MANAGE THE BOYS. 

‘* Depend upon it, Mrs. Flynn, the boys in 
this neighborhood are a bad set, and you'll never 
be able to keep thei from stealing your apples.’ 
So said Aunt Dolly, as she stood by the gate of 
Mrs. Flynn’s little flower-garden. But Mrs. 
Flynn only shook her head and answered ‘ We 
shall see.’’ 

‘* Perhaps so,’’ responded Aunt Dolly ; *‘ but 
I've lived here more than thirty years, and my 
tree has been robbed every year.” The gate 
shut with a sharp click behind: her, and Aunt 
Dolly turned her face homeward. , 

Mrs. Flynn, or Aunt Nelly, as she was gene- 
rally called, was a poor widow, who, from the 
earnings of a life of toil, had laid by enough to 
purchase a smal] house with a garden attached, 
in a little, quiet, out-of-the-way village. The 
next house was owned by Aunt Dolly Bent, who 
had occupied it more than thirty years. In the 
garden of each stood a fine large apple tree, with 
whose fruit the boys were well acquainted, to 
Aunt Dolly’s cost. 

The next evening, Aunt Nelly was stooping 
down to tie up her china-asters, and was hidden 
by a currant bush from the road, when she heard 
the laughter of some boys who were passing. 
‘* Aunt Nelly’s apples are most ripe,’’ said one. 
Aunt Nelly rose, and looking over the fence, 
remarked, “ Yes, boys, they are almost ripe. 
I think they’ll be fit to pick in a fortnight. 
Wouldn’t you like to pick them for me, and take 
your pay in apples ?’’ The younger boys hardly 
knew how to take so unusual a proposition, but 
the oldest replied that they would be glad t» do 
it. ‘*Well,”’ said Aunt Nelly, “if you'll come 
along in about a fortnight, you shall have as 
many as you can carry away.’’ She resumed her 
| gardening, and the boys went on, stopping, how- 
ever, opposite Aunt Dolly’s tree. She was sit- 
ting at her window, and the moment she saw 
them, called out, ‘‘Go away boys! I know 
what you want, prowling round here. You'd 





Dr. Woodward was indebted nota little | 


| steal my apples if you had a chance, but I'll bor- 
| row the Squire’s dog and chain him to the foot 
| of the tree. Go away! I say.’’ 

Some two weeks after, Aunt Dolly, on open- 
|ing her front door in the morning, saw her tree) 











ECONOMY. 
Anecpote or Jupce Smite or New Hamp 
SHIRE. 

The late Chief Justice Parsons of Massachu- 
setts used to relate the following anecdote of 
Chief Justice Smith of New Hampshire. Judge 
Parsons had spent the night at Judge Smith’s 
house in Exeter, and on coming down in the 
morning was aaked with some emphasis, how he 
liked his bedstead. Judge Parsons said that he 
liked it very well, but saw nothing remarkable 
about it. “Remarkable or not,”’ said Judge 
Smith, “it cost me ten thousand dollars.’’ 
**How was that?’? asked Judge Parsons. 
** Why,” said the New Hampshire Judge, ‘‘ my 
wife thought our old bedstead not quite good 
enough for the guests’ chamber, and therefore 
purchased a new one. But the new bedstead 
made the other furniture in the chamber appear 
mean. So the whole chamber was newly fur- 
nished. Then the parlor furniture was found to 
be old-fashioned, and that had to be replaced. 
After the new furniture was procured, the house 
was discover2d to be unsuitable, and a new house 
was bought. So that the bedstead that you 
slept upon last night cost me ten thousand dol- 
Jars.” 

How many are there among us, who are led 
step by step into expenses altogether beyond 
their original intentions, and beyond their means. 
One new article requires another to match, and 
these, a third still more expensive, till serious 
embarrassments are thus caused. 











NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Discourses anp DevoTionaL Services : 
Lant Carpenter, B. A. ip 


We regret that we have not earlier introduced . 
this excellent little volume to the notice of our 
readers. It consists chiefly of practical sermons 
prepared in the ordinary course of the author’s 
pastoral duties ; and they indicate throughout the 
devoted and zealous pastor, mainly intent on the 
adaptation of the resources of his own scriptural 
knowledge and general intelligence to the wants 
and needs of his congregation. They are not dis- 
sertations or essays, but Christian homilies.— 
Among other merits, we are particularly struck 
with the author’s skill in the management of his 
text, eliciting from it, (in almost every instance,) 
a richness and diversity of spiritual signification 


by Russell 





almost entirely stripped, and, without pausing to| of which few would deem it capable, and this 
aseertain the extent of the injury, she ran direct-| without wresting or obscuring its literal sense, or 


| engagements and the condition of his health did 


Christmas night, [ was yi D ; 

ein the a an at alo bi ok a ea ada pm pb 
contro], for | was led by vexation to be hasty. | . ee be a at oroves = - 
This isonet , iteah a chin -ebaliieds Shee we of religion and of religious institutions. 
a besetting sin hahgs round us'so long! Ils it) Se ee eee ae a eee 


because I do ret pray sincerely’ Is it because | eribed by &. James, the only coremonial eg 
Let ecbcestion ant: cecnce!: Orens nase 1 can appeal to Gospel and Apostolic authority. 
peated failings to teach me to be humble and | It io ond to refiect that be is.gens, D igaee wom 
weteli; to séith tee how weak 1 an: “tn ec household to every member of which he was 
me long for that world where self-reproach will so dear, gone from a large circle of attached 
| friends, gone from a community which he had so 


cease, because there will be no sin? ; ; : - 
This much do I know. I remember,this night, faithfully served and which stil] looked to him for 
counsel and beneficence. 


one friend, of lively imagination, full of vivacity, : aot one sguen ate: Ne 
quick and impulsive, a great talker, full of lant, the hand of the Father. He has been saved, it 
joke, and lote ; and she is 80 disciplined so | MY be, from many a sad burden incident to the 
controlled, that so far as I can see and Jearn be | Gecays of advancing age. Sixty-threo yours of 
sins not with her lip, says nothing of which she | Shak peoperetion sad .cervice 
must repent. Were she conscious of this great | © Rather than murmur, we will be 
Christian grace, she would tell me it was all the | eke te Ein whe tetews BM, wat Haren, 


constitute a 
reat gift. 








ists. ‘This was the case with La Place, whose 
glory it was to apply the Newtonian system of 

iverse to the details of celestial mechanism ' 
Sone cal alate the f And yet there are not three Almighties: but 
and whose powers of mathematical analysis has ||, Almighty. 


incomprehensible. 
So likewise the Father is Almighty, the Son 
Almighty: and the Holy Ghost Almighty ; 





feel that ‘‘truth to himself’? requires him to blaze 
away in a volley of abuse, or launch forth a cool 
malignant sarcasm, he would do better to be 
so false to himself,—as to hold his tongue. If 
‘‘speaking out his whole thought’’ is to render 





never been surpassed, if equalled. But how | So the Father is God, the Son isGod : and the 
much his whole mental character was affected by | Holy Ghost is God ; : 
the habit of minute calculation we may learn | And yet there are not three Gods: but one 


+ : : . i 70a, 
from Napoleon’s remark concerning him, when, So likewise the Father is Lord, the Son Lord : 
as Minister of the Interior, he had proved himself | and the Holy Ghost Lord ; 
utterly inadequate to the demands of the place | And yet not three Lords: but one Lord. 


and the expectations of the Fmperor. ‘He | For like as we are compelled by the Christian 
ne id Napol ientiiieiiet te euaiie | verity : to acknowledge every Person by himself 
sought,’’ said Napoleon, ‘‘su Y lwo be Ged and Leed: 


subject, and carried into official employments the | 
spirit of the infinitesimal calculus.”’ Now in |tosay, There be three Gods, or three Lords. 

: sapere : theccne 
this mere journey-work of science, there is noth- FR cen is made of none : neither created, 
; _ > : : | 2gotten. 
ing pecaliarly favorable to religious faith, nor | The Son is of the Father alone : not made, nor 
yet anything necessarily unfavorable. It stands | created, but begotten. 
on the same level with any other employment, | The Holy Ghost is of the Father, and of the 


which is made up of minute details. No pursuit |Son: neither made, nor created, nor begotten, 
| aut proceeding. 


of this class leads directly to the Creator; yet | 


What we would con- | Holy Ghosts. 


, | And in this Trinity none is afore, or after oth- 
ven were there a large array of oan y 2 
tend for is, that e 8 y lee: none is greater, or Jess than another ; 


minds of this class opposed to Christianity, their |. Bat the whale these J¥esseue des en-ctsenal to- 
testimony would be of no more worth than that | gether: and co-equal. 
of asimilar number of minds from any of the | So th zs, 2 resid 
ular walks of life jin lrinity, and the Trinity in Unity, is to be wor- 
Le oe “f | shipped. 
We ought in justice to speci y one reason, | He therefore that will be saved: must. thus 
why we might expect much more of open infidel- | think of the Trinity. 
ity among scientific men of this Jast class, than Furthermore, it is necessary to everlasting sal- 
, : snealli vation : that he also believe rightly the Incarna- 
of more limited intelligence. |%* ; 
Seer ts . tion of our Lord Jesus Christ. 
With a person of high intellectual culture there 


: : ’ For the right Faith is, that we believe and 
is no middle ground between faith and infidelity, | confess : that our Lord Jesus Christ, the Son 
while in minds of lower pretensions there is a 


of God, is God and Man ; 
great deal of ignorance and superstition, that God, of the Substance of the Father, begot- 
passes under the name of religion. Unlettered 


ten before the worlds : and Man, of the substance 
or weak-minded people see mysteries around 


of his Mother, born in the world; 

Perfect God, and perfect Man: ofa reason- 
them in common objects and in daily recurring |able soul, and human flesh subsisting ; — 
events, Their knowledge of the course of na- |, Sot ottsior to the Father, a0 touching 
ture is so limited, that they are constantly im- hin Mahou. 
pinging upon the supernatural, and they my Who although he be God and. Man: yet he 
prone to express their wonder and awe in reli- 
gious phraseology. But that there is nothing in 
common between this state of mind and religious 


is not two, but one Christ ; 
One ; not by conversion of the Godhead into 
faith may be seen from the fact, that superstition 
and profaneness are often united in the same 


flesh : but by taking of the Manhood into God ; 
person, that the same holy names are uttered one 


One altogether ; not by confusion of Sub- 
stance : but by unity of Person. 
For as the reasonable soul and flesh is one 
moment in awe, and the next in imprecation; and 
that very many of the believers in omens and 
apparitions, as to their moral conduct live as if 


man : so God and Man is one Christ ; 
Who suffered for our salvation : descended in- 
there were neither angel nor spirit, heaven nor 
hell. Now such persons may receive without 


to hell, rose again the third day from the dead ; 
questioning the outward facts connected with 


He ascended into heaven ; he sitteth on the 

right hand of the Father, God Almighty : from 
whence he shall come to judge the quick and 

Christianity, simply because they never doubt 

anything marvellous ; but this is not religious 

faith, it rests neither on intuition nor investiga- 


the dead. : 

At whose coming all men shall rise again 

with their bodies : and shall give account for 
tion, it has no reality either to the perceptions of 
the intellect or the convictions of the moral na- 
ture, it does not extend to principles, not 


their own works, , 
And they that have done good, shall go into 
life everlasting : and they that have done evil, 
into everlasting fire. 
This is the Catholic Faith : which except a 
even to the principles implied in the ex- 
ternal facts of revelation. The very same 
moral tendencies, which cherish non-religious 
superstition in uncultivated minds, are likely 
to-befound conjoined with skepticism or unbe- 


man believe faithfully, he cannot be saved. 
Glory be to the Father, and to the Son, and 
lief in minds enlarged and enlightened by sci- 
ence. 


faith and Christian piety. 


to the Holy Ghost ; 
As it was in the beginning, is now, and ever 
shall be: world without end. Amen. 





i> The very large audience at the last Thurs- 
day lecture was very refreshing, and the beauti- 
fully Christian sermon still more so. 





So are we forbidden by the Catholic Religion : 


: | So there is one Father, uot three Fathers ; one | 
they may all be made compatible with religious (Son, not three Sons: one Holy Ghost, not three | 


So that in all things, as is aforesaid : the Unity | 


him manifestly chargeable with rudeness, 
|or effrontery, and is to wound the feelings 
‘of half his acquaintances, and is to pain 
his benefactors, and is to mortify the meri- 
torious, and is to implicate friendly neigh- 
| bors in quarrels, animosities and suspicions,— 
| then we do “‘let loose our opinion,—hold it no 
longer,’’ that he will be more of a Christian, and 
| a fortiori more of a gentleman, by keeping his 
| thought” to himself. 

| Freedom of speculation is one thing ; and per- 
| sonal insult is another. The hasty proclamation 
| of immature or crude opinions, even in the ab 
stract realm of ideas, is not the soundest wisdom. 
Something might be said of what is due to gen- 
eral Truth and Human Progress in the form of 
deliberate cogitation and careful inquiry. But 
this evil is in various ways countervailed, and is 
almost harmless compared with the direct social 
injustice, and the wrong done to the common 
feeling and conscience of mankind, by cool, pla- 
| cid, conceited impertinence. 

It is a sad and perpetual remembrancer of our 
imperfect condition, that every noble quality 
must be dogged and aped by some miserable 
counterfeit. When wethink of what true candor 
is, of the power it puts into its possessor’s hand, 
of the beauty and grace with which it adorns 
the strong and simple character, of the readiness 
with which all other hearts fly open and unlock 
their secrets at its touch ; how it undoes the mis- 
chiefs that selfishness and suspicion have origi- 
nated ; how ‘‘gates of brass before it yield;’? how 
it scatters the misunderstandings and jealousies 
that embroil an artificial society ; and how urgent- 
ly it is needed to check the tendencies to a mean 
servility,and shame the hypocrite ,—then that vir- 
tue rises and opens before us into such magni- 
tude that we find it difficult to do anything else 
but pay it honor, and plead for its cultivation. 
And yet here we have thrust into our face every 
day this wretched parody of it, wearing its title, 
and mocking its majesty. 

We beg our readers to understand that we by 
no means confine these strictures to the self- 
satisfied nurslings of a sentimental ‘‘follow- 
your-instincts’’ school, whether feminine-mas- 
culine, or masculine-feminine. We have in 
our mind at this morzent certain individuals, so 
eminent for this peculiarity that we almost fear 
we are ourselves passing to the farthest verge of 
candor in drawing their likenesses in a newspa- 
per,—who are by no means guilty of belonging 
to any particular philosophical school, but who 
subject the forbearance and patience of their as- 
sociates to intolerable trials, by seizing on every 
possible opportunity, with a sort of ferocious 
alacrity, for saying some disagreeable thing, and 
saying the most disagreable thing that ingenuity 
can invent, or the circumstances permit, under 
the pleasant apology of being frank,—plain-spo- 





gift of the Holy Spirit,given in answer to prayer, 
to self-examination and struggle ; that she de- 
served no credit, for the strength was not her 
own. This may be one case in a thousand. 
But there is no excuse forme. I too have the 
offer of the same spirit, the same influence, and 
the same promise of victory. 1 will cultivate a 
sensitive conscience. 
ing. I will engrave upon my memory, the 
words of the wiseman, ‘‘ Where there is no tale 
bearer, the strife ceaseth.”’ N. 


{For the Register.) 
Nortuampton, Jan. 7th, 1850. 
My pear Frienp : 

On Friday of last week we were all made very 
unhappy by the tidings that our townsman, Dr. 
Samvuet B. Woopwarp, had been taken from us 
by death on the evening previous. He had been 
confined to the house tor some time by severe and 
repeated attacks of colic, and was thought to be 
in a eritical though by no means a desperate state. 
It was apprehended that he would be overpower- 
ed by this disorder, and he himself regarded a 
recovery as very doubtful; but the cause of his 
death, upon post-mortem examination, was found 
to be an aneurism, or dilatation of an artery which 
might apon apy increased exertion have extin- 
guished life in amoment, any time fora year 
past. Even a little additional effort in rising from 
a chair might have caused instant death. 
“Strange that harp of thousand strings should 
keep in tune so long.’ You will join me in say- 
ing that a wise and true hearted and most friend- 
ly man has been taken, and that our loss is very 
great. In his department of our human life, and 
it was a great department, Dr. Woodward wasa 
distinguishec man, a man who could not choose 
but make his mark. As I judge, and so far as I 
can learn the opinions of others, he was not 
inclined to abstract investigation, to very pro- 
found research, orto accumulation of curious 
learning, professional or general, but he was bless- 
ed with what is quite as valuable as an ingenious 
intellect, and more rare, a well-balanced, healthy, 
discerning, practical working mind, firmly enlist- 
ed in the loyal service of a true Christian heart. 
His fine and quick judgment, aided by a ready 
and singularly retentive memory and by great 
coolness and decision, constituted an admirable 
executive talent. He must apply knowledge as 
fast as he gained it, in the blessed work of allevi- 
ating human suffering, and increasing human 
happiness. He must find out the law of healthy, 
happy life, and immediately strive to persuade 
men to keep it. He was an economist, in the 
high sense of that word, a lover of order, a man 
of methodical diligence, (not of diligent method) 
faithful and punctual to the most trivial engage- 
ment. Truly benevolent, he was ready to lend 
his aid, to devote his valuable time and excellent 
gifts to every good public enterprise. To the 
cause of education, even during his laborious 
years at Worcester, he was steadily devoted, and 
since his comparative retirement, he has perform- 





I will pray without ceas- | 


| even when He takes it away, that remembrance 
| of the just and kind which is so blessed, and that 


| light of a good example which is so beautiful and 


| 
| #0 encouraging. Yours. E. 





[For the Register.) 
OBITUARY. 
| Died in Cambridge, Mrs. Carouine, wife of 
| Rev. Watpo Strepnens, and daughter of Capt. 
| Henry Partridge, of Medfield, aged 30. 

A young wife and mother, torn away from 
holy ties and duties, from new and beautiful 
hopes, from endeared connections, from hearts 
that love her, and cling fondly to her,—oh ! what 
a story does it tell of all that is saddest in hu- 
man sorrow, of al] that is bitterest in human 
| diappointment! Such a sorrow, such a disap- 

pointment has fallen upon the family circle, 
| from which the subject of this notice has been 
Mrs. Stephens was one, whose cha- 
| acter, now that the seal of death has been put 
upon it, itis pleasant to contemplate,—so_ truth- 
| fal and conscientious was she, so frank and cor- 
| dial in her manners, so devoid of selfishness, so 
| warm hearted and affectionate in her attach- 
| ments, so full of christian faith and love, so ear- 
nest in herdesires to improve herself and to do 
good to others, so rich and ripe in all spiritual ex- 
cellences. 





| removed. 


The sickness, which terminated in her death, 
was lingering and accompanied with much bod- 
ily suffering, yet her fortitude and patience nev- 
er forsook her. Her trust in God never faltered. 
While the friends who watched and suffered 
with her could not,—dare not but hope for her 
recovery, she looked calmly forward to what she 
felt would be the issue, and spoke of it with 
composure. Though the affectionsof a wife 
and the yearning solicitude of a mother were 
strong in her, yet she was able to resign herself 
cheerfully to the will of her heavenly Father.— 
Her death was as serene and peaceful as her life 
had been innocent and useful, and the smile 
which lingered on her features, after the spirit 
had taken its flight, seemed as if awakened there 
by some glimpse of celestial brightness, which 
had burst upon her unsealed vision. 

Mrs. Stephens has left behind her a large cir- 
cle of attached friands, who will miss and mourn 
her; and there is one who will mourn her depar- 
ture, with a feeling of desolation which nothing 
can relieve but the remembrance of her virtues, 
and the conviction that she has been translated 
to a higher sphere of usefulness and happiness. 

c. R, 





Deatus ny Drowninc.—We have seen in the 
papers an unusual number of deaths by drowning 
this winter, probably arising from a carelessness 
on the part of young persons in skating. It is 
now the height of the skating season, and we re- 
fer to the subject only to give one word of warn- 
ing to those who enjoy this very pleasant and 
healthful amusement. Beware of the thin ice. 





ly towards Mrs. Flynn’s, supposing that she 100 | 
had met with a similar Joss. What was her sur- | 
| prise to see Aunt Nelly standing at the door, 
watching the frolicsome movements of three or 
four boys who were picking her apples. ‘‘ How 
can you let the little thieves touch them?’ ex- 
claimed the panting old lady. ‘‘ They’il go off 
with their pockets full, I'll be bound.”’ ‘*So they 
will, for I've promised them their pockets fall for 
picking them,’’ answered Aunt Nelly. Aunt 
Dolly related her loss, and while her neighbor 
condoled with her, she told her of her agreement 
with the boys a fortnight previous, adding, ‘ I 
think, neighbor, it is the best way to treat boys 
as if you did not suspect them of wanting to 
| steal.”” 

‘““1'll try it myself, next year,’’ said Aunt 
8. N. 





Dolly. 


For the Register. 
Messrs. Epirors: There is another curious 


doing violence to the laws of interpretation. This 
art, which is a rare and happy one, lies, we con- 
ceive, full as much in the choice of texts as in 
their treatment, inasmuch as there are some texts 
on which the attempt to engraft a double or mani- 
fold sense, however ingenious, seems forced and 
unnatural, while there are others so suggestive in 
their very terms, as to make us impatient of the 
limitations imposed by the context or by the can- 
ons of rigid criticism. As admirable specimens of 
this class of sermons, we would name the frst and 
the ninth in the volume before us, the former on 
the words, “It is written,” illustrative of the effi- 
cacy of scripture, that is, of the mrittenness of the 
word, on the conscience and the life,—the latter 
under the text, “ Who shall roll away the stone,” 
developing the principles and models of divine aid 
in removing the various obstructions to oar clear 
vision and assured hope. But we need not speak 
of single discourses,—they are all of them excel- 
lent, bearing the marks of clear thought, quick 
fancy, sincere faith and warm affection. The last 
forty pages of the volume consists of addresses at 





fact, Which perliaps your roadors may not all he 
aware of, that the two Jast verses of 2d Chron- 
icles, concerning the proclamation of Cyrus, are 
the same with those which begin the following 
Book of Ezra. The broken sentence, with which 
the book of Chronicles ends, is completed in the 
third verse of Ezra. This my very natur- 
‘ally be accounted for by supposing an error of 





the Holy Supper, and devotional services. 
Tue CHRISTIAN OBSERVATORY : 

Onr position and theological relations may pos- 
sibly disqualify us, to some extent, for a perfectly 
just and impartial judgment of the “ Observatory.” 
Indeed, it is some considerable time since we look- 
ed into it. But as some of our readers may be in- 
terested to know its character, we cheerfully call to 





| the transcriber, who instead of stopping at the 
end of Chronicles, wrote two or three verses i2- | 
to Ezra, before he discovered his mistake, and| 
then forgot to erase the superfinous verses. | 
Another suggestion is that it may have arisen | 
from the fact that the Jews, in the public reading | 
of their Scriptures, to avoid ending with the | 
recital of any calamity, producing dejection, add | 
the commencement of a new paragraph, or re- 
peat a portion of that which preceeds, in order 
to finish with something consolatory. 
I have only to add that both versions, ours and 


the Catholic, are alike in this particular. 
T. B. 


Neither of the above suppositions is improba- 
ble, though neither is necessary. Ezra has by 
pretty general consent been regarded as the 
author of the Book of Chronicles, and he must 
have been the author of a part, and the editor 
of the whole of the book that bears his name. 
He regarded this last no doubt as an additional 
book of Chrenicles,—a part of the same great 
historical work with the two preceding books. 
It was not an unusul practice among ancient 
authors to commence a new book with the con- 
cluding words of the preceding. Polybius fur- 
nishes a case in point.—[Eps. 





Syracuse, N. Y., Socrery—Rev. S. J. May. 
—At the Annual meeting of the members of the 
Unitarian Congregational Society of Syracuse, 
held on Monday evening Jan. 7, 1850, the follow- 
ing preamble and resolutions, were unanimously 
adopted.— 


Whereas, the term for which the Rev. Sam- 
uel J. May, was originally engaged as Minister 
of this Society, will expire on the first day of 
April next, and before another meeting of the 
members of the Society will regularly occur ; 
and whereas the termination of that engagement 
furnishes a proper occasion for the members ot 
the Society to express their feelings towards him 
for his labors in the past, and their wishes in re- 
lation to a farther continuance of the connection 
which has existed between them, now therefore 
it is 

Resolved, That the ministry of the Rev. Sam- 
val J. May, to this Society during the five years 
now about to terminate, has been of the most 
pleasing, harmonious, and acceptable character ; 
that the faithfulness and ability, with which he 
has discharged the duties imposed upon him, are 
best shown in the steady increase of the Society, 
in numbers, in temporal prosperity, and in mor- 
al influence ; and that the relation which he has 
sustained to us as our minister, has been main- 
tained in such a manner, as at all times to com- 
mand our respect, win our confidence, and secure 
our lasting and effectual regard. 

Resolved, That it is our unanimous wish and 
desire, that the connection of minister and peo- 
ple, which has so happily existed between us for 
the last five years, should be indefinitely contin- 
ued ; and the Trustees of the Society are request- 
ed, and hereby are fully authorized, to take such 
measures, and make such binding engagements, 
as may be necessary to earry out the views and 
wishes of the Society, as expressed in this reso- 
Jution. i 

Resolved, That a copy of these Resolutions 
duly authenticated, be presented to Mr. May, 
and that copies be sent, for publication in the 
Christian Inquirer at New York, and in the 
Christian Register at Boston. 

(Extract from the records.) 

D. P. Puetes. 








D> Rev. T. D. P. Stone has resigned the 
office of Chaplain and Teacher in the State Re- 


our aid a witness of its own brethren, out of the 
same Household of Faith,—whose criticism, if it 
has not received a too friendly and favorable bias 
from the consideration just adverted to, may b 
supposed to be fair. The Independent, in its last 
No., says of the Observatory : 

“This spunky little Monthly, which has been 
under tutors and governors for a year past for the 
improvement of its manners, has relapsed into the 
hands of its original Conductor, and is to make 
another. endeavor to live by its wits. These are 
not very numerous ; but they are kept in motion 
with such incessant activity, and made to snap and 
bow-wow at so many things, as almost to produce 
the impression of numbers. There is an air of re- 
solution about it, too, and a perfect rush of self-for- 
getfulness in its ardor for friends, which is irresist- 
ibly interesting. In the number before us it ‘sets 
down its foot’ for the protection of a friend, as if it 
were Samson himself—not merely with the jaw- 
bone of an ass, but with his vigor to wield it ; and 
commands that none attack Mr. Dyer’s treatise on 
Inspiration, but one “who dares Orlando’s fury 
face.” Its valiant Editor even ventures to declare, 
in general terms, that when heresy ‘comes rushing 
at him with open throat, he shall neither fly nor 
hide ;’ and considering the size of his Magazine 
and the quality of the teeth which are its weapons 
of defence, there is really a moral courage exhibit- 
ed in the resolution which must command the res- 
pect of the Charch Universal. We sincerely hope 
that our active little contemporary may live to be 
bigger, and a great deal better ; and that the good 
effects of its past year’s tutelage may be increas- 
ingly apparent. : ; : 

“The present number contains in all six arti- 
cles ; with several superadded pages of miscellane- 
ous Observations. Four of the articles average 
nearly five pages a-piece, and are as exhaustive of 
their subjects as would naturally be anticipated,— 
The other two we have not ventured to open. The 
allusion to this Journal, at the commencement of 
the Observations, shows an ingenuity of misrepre- 
sentation which must have required considerable 
practice ; and as published by the proprietors of 
the New England Puritan—who now own the Ob- 
servatory—is a delicate attention on the part of 
those gentlemen which we fully appreciate.” 





Tue Dramatic Works oF SHAKSPEARE. Boston: Phil- 
lips, Sampson & Co. 


Numbers six and seven of this fine and cheap 
edition of Shakspeare, contain, “ Much Ado about 
Nothing,” with an engraving of Beatrice, and the 
Life of Shakspeare, with a handsome engraving of 
the poet from the picture in possession of the Duke 
of Buckingham. No edition of Shakspeare has 
been published in this country which we should 
prefer to this. 

O_p Portraits anp Mopern Sketcues: by J. G. Whit- 

tier. Boston : Ticknor, Reed & Fields, 1850. 

This 1s @ beautifully printed volume. The 
sketches themselves are well done and will well 
repay the reader. Whittier is another evidence of 
the truth that the poet is likely to be the best writer 
of prose. He shows the same felicity of style in 
these sketches, which he does in verse. Whoever 
neglects to read what comes from his pen, may be 
sure that he has lost something which he has cause 
to regret. 

A GeoorapuicaL SKETCH oF St. Dominco, Cuba, ann 


NicaraGvua: by a Traveller. Boston : Eastburn’s Press, 
1850. 


This pamphlet contains remarks on the past 
and present policy of Great Britain affecting these 
countries, and treats of subjects of much interest at 
the present time. 

Lirrecy’s Livine AGE: No, 296. 

This number contains reviews of the French 
Poet Jasmin, of Bernard Barton’s works, of the pri- 
vate correspondence of George III, and other equal- 
ly interesting matters from the latest English Pe- 
riodicals. 


Tue Peories anp Howirr’s Journa.. 


Crosby & Nichols have December number of 
this well filled, cheap, popular and instructive 
Journal. 
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“GENERAL INTELLIGENCE. 


MISSIONARY MEETING. 


The meeting in behalf of Missionary operations 
under the direction of the Unitarian Association, 
held at the Church of the Saviour, on Sunday 
evening last, was well attended, and was very 
spirited and interesting in its character. The 
meeting was opened with prayer by Rev. Mr. 
Waterston, after which the Missionary Hymn, 
by Bishop Heber, was sung. Hon. Stephen 
Fairbanks announced to the meeting that he had 
the pleasure of securing the services of Hon. Geo. 
S. Hillard to preside. 

Mr. Hittarp, on assumig the duties of the 


Chair, said he had no purpose in doing so, but to) 


say that the objects of the Association in promot- 
ing the extension of its views, met with his 
hearty concurrence. As Christians, we do not 
profess to be propagandists ; but he believed it to 
be our peculiar duty to extend the blessings of 
the Gospel to those in our own country, who 
were to all intents and purposes, heathen. There 
are places, it is well known, in the United States, 
which, religiously speaking, are deserts in which 
the people are cut off from all the benefits of 
Christian instruction. To furnish each place 
with the means of Christian culture, is clearly 
our duty. 

An important method of performing this duty, 
was that of training up young men in principles 
much needed to meet the wants of the commu- 
nity. We deem it important that the power of 
the Gospel should be committed to the hands of 
an educated clergy. Such an education was de- 
manded of them soas to enable them to keep pace 
with the progress of the age; not mere book 
men—but men having mingled with their learn- 
ing such a knowledge of mankind, as shall not 
remove them from public sympathies. But little 
was to be expected in these days from unlettered 
clergy,—the standard of education is too high to 
expect them to do much good. In connection 
with the labors of such men, was to be consider- 
ed the effect of the circulation of good books— 
and what ones more suitable could be circulated 
than the writings of Dr. Channing, whose lips were 
touched with a live coal from the altar of God? 
In the present progress of our country in materi- 
al things, when we are making prodigious 
strides to power, wealth and influence, the 
knowledge of these facts should bring with them 
convictions of corresponding duties and responsi- 
bilities. Let us doas we will, there is great 
danger of being outstripped in the race with 
worldly prosperity. 

Upon the sdvent of Christianity had commenc- 
ed the great truth that all men in the sight of 
God, were equal; the Declaration of Independ- 
ence did but set forth that all men were free and 
equal in]law,and these declarations imposed a cor- 
responding task and obligation to preach and 
practice the truth with power, energy and life ; 
to resist the down-dragging tendencies of the 
world. There is a large class of thinkers with 
whom he did not sympathise, who sought to re- 
medy the evils of the world by mechanical con- 
trivances. Such means would result in no good. 
Nothing but Christianity could furnish the means 
to remedy the downward tendencies to which 
our country is subject in its prosperity. 


Mr. Hillard concluded by saying that as a 
layman, he felt that the clergy of our denomina- 
tion needed the sympathy of the leyman in thair 
labors. They had thrown off much of the char- | 
acter of the priest, which had distinguished 
the clergy in times past, and had freely engaged | 
in the various active benevolent measures for the 
improvement of the condition of mankind ; in so | 
doing, they had a peculiar claim to the counten- | 
He trusted that} 
they should all preach the Gospel and Jabor con- | 





ance and support of laymen. 


tinually for the good of our fellow men. 


Rev. Dr. Gannett said he regretted the un- | 


avoidable absence of a brother, who was expected | 
to speak on the occasion; but if there was one | 
unfortunate circumstance in connection with the | 
meeting, there were many fortunate ones. It! 


might be considered fortunate, that under the| 
smile of Providence, pleasant weather had been | 
provided ; it was fortunate, also, that the beauti- | 
ful house in which the meeting was held, was | 
lighted up by artificial means for the first time, | 
on that occasion; the meeting was fortunate also, | 
in its chairman, in the presence of brethren from | 
a distance to take part in its exercises, and in the | 
return of the brother from his three months’ trav- | 
el to spy out the nakedness of the land, and to 


ascertain its capacities and desires; it was also} 
fortunate in the presence of one from across the | 
ocean, whose countenance we greet in the friend- 
ship of our Christian hearts, and most fortunate 


that the call for the meeting originated at the 


desire of many laymen of the church, who wish- 
ed another meeting that they might manifest their 


other denominations. 


oted, contracted spirit in their labors—they are 
glad to sacrifice themselves in imitation of the 
Apostles, and they grieve to see a narrow, con- 
tracted spirit in those who profess to be Chris- 
tians. 

Dea. Greete followed in a few remarks and 
said, that he trusted that those, he was about to 
address, believed the Gospel of Christ to be the 
power of God, and the wisdom of God for the sal- 
vation of the world—and he hoped that there 
were many in the assembly, who were ready to 
acknowledge, that they had found this Gospel the 
power of God, and the wisdom of God for the 
salvation of theirown souls. This acknowledg- 
ment involves the correspondent obligation on us 
freely to communicate, what we have freely re- 
ceived, and what we have found of priceless val- 
ue to our own souls. 

The society, at whose request we are conven- 
ed, have called us together this evening for the 
purpose of soliciting our aid in this divine benef- 
icence. Their object, as I understand it, is to 
strengthen feeble societies of our own faith in 
our own dear New England, and to spread our 
views, as far as may be, over our wide domain. 
It is to co-operate with him, who came into this 
world to impart to it a religion of divine authori- 
ty, and of universal extent ; a religion, which as 
sure as God’s word is true, is destined to per- 
vade the world as extensively and by human in- 
strumentality too, as the waters cover the mighty 
deep. It is to co-operate with him, who in the 
kingdom, which he came to establish, claims no- 
thing short of the conquest and subjugation of the 
whole world, by the power of truth and righte- 
ousness, to his Father and our Father—to his 
God and our God. 

What a glorious destiny awaits us, if we will 
but enter on the labor, which it is appointed us 
to perform. Yet, as strange as it may seem, and 
pitiful as strange, objections are made to the per- 
formance of this work. 

There is a spirit, but too prevalent among us, 
which has been most appropriately called individ- 
ualism, as it makes religion only an individual 
concern between man and his Maker. I contend 
that this spirit is as anti-christian, as itis anti-hu- 
|mane. It is the very spirit of him, who said, 
1 Am I my brother’s keeper '’’ and whose short 

history was written for our admonition, and not 
|for our imitation; yes the very spirit of him, 
| who slew his brother, thus suggesting to us, that 
| the organ of neglect, if there be such an organ, 
may be in close proximity to the organ of des- 
| tructiveness in the human brain. It is to be 

hoped for the elect’s sake, and for the sake of the 
i diffusion of truth and righteousness, that this 
| sect of Cainites, whose name is legion, may be 
| diminished by the power of conscience, quicken- 
/ed into sensibility and activity, through the pro- 
ceedings of this evening. 

Granting, as far as belief is concerned, that re- 
ligion is a matter between man and his God, yet, 
| lecontend, so far as actions, which are the se- 
| quence of faith, are concerned, religion isa mat- 
ter between man and his fellow men, as well as 
between man and his Maker. We are as much 
bound to afford appropriate nutriment to the un- 
dying souls, as we are to give food to the perish- 
ing body of our famished brother. While then 
we provide for the material frame of our brother, 
which is but the outer temple of the man, let us 
not, for Heaven's sake, neglect the divinity, en- 
shrined within. 

Another objection to missionary efforts, is that 
—that the distant parts of our country, where 
we propose to operate, are already occupied by 
Catholic, Episcopalian, 
Orthodox, Baptist, and Methodist missionaries 
are already there. I rejoice that it isso. I care 
not how many ts¢s and isms may be there. The 
more the better, both for them and for us. I be- 
lieve there is room for us all without jostling and 
elbowing each other. Many of our kith and 
kin, who have gone out from our midst, and settled 





in distant parts, are hungering and thirsting for 
the religion, we propose to give them. 

There are many letters on the table of our 
Society, calling on us as urgently for the bread 
of life, as did famished Ireland a few years since, 
for the products of our abundant harvests. You 
have given us, say they, a taste for your religion, 
through the writings of Channing, Ware, Pea- 
body, and Greenwood, which you have sent us. 
We want now the instruction and sympathy of 
the living preacher to enforce the doctrines of 
the silent page. Let us be gladdened by his 
presence, and be cheered, while he gives us the 
hand of fellowship, as the token of your frater- 
nal love. 

There are my Christian brethren, fallow fields 
reserved by our Master to be broken up, and tilled 
by our spiritual husbandry. There are also fields 
ripe for the harvest, whose sheaves are to be gar- 
nered up by us, if by any body, for the granary 
| of Heaven. The Lord of the harvest has already 
| staked out the fields, and virtually said to us; 


| quences be left to themselves.” 


| Occupy till I come. Be assured, though we com- 


| mence labor at the eleventh hour, if we work 


[faithfully and diligently, we shall share the 


sympathy in thecause which it was designed to 
promote. 








Rev. Mr. Hoitanp, Secretary of the Associ- 
ation, said that in the course of his journey to the | 
West, impressions had been made upon him by 
four different classes of persons who were de- 
manding the aid of our ministry, with its hopes 
and influence. ‘The first class wascomposed o 
those who had large claims from having been 
brought to us by inquiry. Many of these were 
the leading and influential men—lawyers, mer- 
chants and physicians—found in almost all the 
growing towns of the West; they were not very 
numerous, but of sufficient nnmhers to form a 
nucleus for societies which would be self sup- 
porting in the space of two years. In one town 
in Ohio he became acquainted with an interest- 
ing state of things, resulting from discussions in 
a Presbyterian Sabbath School. The discussions 
were conducted by an Elder in that church, and 
the effect was such as to produce the prevalence 
of views in acegrdance with those we cherish. 
Another instance occurred in Wheeling,(Va.,)of 
a similar character, resulting from discussions in 
a Union Sabbath School. The second class re- 
ferred to, was made up of reformers, philanthro- 


pists, many of whom are persuaded that they | 


find sympathies in their measures only from our 
denomination. Of this class, was a Presbyterian 
he met with, who was willing to spend all his 
time in the circulation of books in Illinois. The 
third class were those who have gone out from 
us, and are scattered throughout the West, who 
are hungering and thirsting for some one of their 
own views, to break unto them the bread of 
life. The fourth class are those who are entire- 
ly destitute of religious privileges—in places like 
Cairo and Keokuk, where religion is trodden 
down—in such places it is proper that we should 
go forward and help to bear the brunt of the bat- 
tle. It might be added thata fifth work to be 
done, was that of circulating, immediately, the 
works of Dr. Channing, from some point where 
they can easily be transported. Something had 
been said of the freedom of this work from a sec- 
tarian character ; could the spirit in which the 
brethren in the West labored, be seen by all in 
the East, they would be ashamed of indulging 
in sectarian feelings. There is no narrow, big 


| burden of the day. 
| that if true to our mission, we shall be able to 


| reward of those, who have borne the heat and the 
How delightful the thought, 


| join in the spiritual song of harvest home ; Glory 
| to God in the highest, for souls have been re- 


| deemed, and erring children have been brought 
| back, through our instrumentality, to our Heaven- 
| Father’s home. 
| This work cannot be accomplished without 
| pecuniary aid We therefore mean to call 
| quickly on all classes and conditions of men and 
women for help. On the rich for checks on their 
bankers for our spiritual needs ; on our friends of 
the other sext, to give us some of that glistening 
coin, now in their reticules. Only give it to us, 
and we promise, that it shall not rust in our 
hands. We engage to keep it bright in the ser- 
vice of Heaven. We intend to solicit those in 
moderate circumstances, and children also for 
their two mites for the treasury of the Lord. 
| What a blessed spiritual alchymy is this, by 
| which our earthly substance, if given in faith 
| and love, may be transmuted into priceless pearls, 
| which will be placed to our account in the day 
of the final judgment of the world ? 





One word more in regard to the society, which 
asks for aid. It was formed more than twenty 
years ago, and has had the confidence and sup- 
port of Channing, Ware, Greenwood, and many 
others, now in Heaven. I believe the statistics 
of the society will warrant me in saying, that, 
under its auspices, our Unitarian churches have 
more than doubled, and a flourishing theological 
seminary has been established at Meadville, 
which is now educating a glorious band of self-de- 
nying missionaries for evangelizing the West. 
I can assure you that the officers of this society 
are men of tried prudence, fidelity and zeal, who 
will faithtully apply, what you may cheerfully 
give. 

I am not for cutting down this family tree ot 
our own planting, which in times past has shed 
its fragrance far and wide. Let us, kind friends, 
spare this tree the axeman’s blow, for there it 
much life and vigor in it still. Give it. appropri. 
ate nutriment, that it may continue to expar? 





and grow. Breathe upon its branches the breath | 
of your sympathy, confidence, and love. Ferti-| 
lize its roots with your gold, silver and copper 
dust—and my word for it, it will put forth leaves 
afresh, and yield abundant fruit, which shall be 
for the healing and nourishing of the sons and the 
daughters of our spiritual Zion. 

I am happy to learn that there is here a belov- 
ed brother from our fatherland, whose writings 
are commendatory epistles to us all. He has 
come from that country, which annually spends 
millions of dollars for the spread of the Gospel 
in distant lands. I hope he will be able to re- 
port to our brethren, on the other side of the 
ocean, that we are beginning to be warmed and 
enkindled with missionary zeal. Let us then re- 
solve in the presence of God, and of each other, 
that whatever may have been our past short-com- 
ings, we will no longer be laggards in this best 
of causes,—the cause, dear to our once crucified, 
but now ascended Lord. 

Dea. Greele was followed by Rev. Messrs, 
Mountrorp and Bettows, Hon. Messrs. F'ear- 
inc and Farrsanxs, and Rev. Dr. Gannerr. 
We have prepared a full account of this interest- 
ing meeting, but the want of room obliges us to 
defer the remainder of our report till next week. 


CuiorororM aND Insanity. We copy the 
following from the report of Dr. Stedman, the 
Superintendent of the Boston Lunatic Hospital, 
to the city council. It is a novel and ingenious 
application of an anesthetic agent toa case, 
which not unfrequently occurs among the in- 
sane. 

‘The medical and moral treatment of those 
sent here has continued to be the same as hereto- 
fore practiced. I would, however, notice one of 
a class of cases in which the treatment was of a 
novel character. A patient of a suicidal disposi- 
tion was admitted in April last, who persevering- 





= 

the wider field of the community at large, which 
not faith alone, but only hard Jahor and deeds of 
sacrifice can remove, to the more limited sphere 
of his own parish the minister could turn and 
speak of results more encouraging than any 
which had been exhibited before. A larger har- 
vest of precious fruits had just been, and was to 
be gathered. The various necessary means and 
appliances for doing good were now more at 
hand for active use, and a goodly company of 
zealous co-laborors were around. Besides the 
usual ministrics of two services on Sunday, and 
a meeting for conference exercises in the evening 
and neighborhood meeting during the week, 
there are connected with the chapel a flourishing 
Sunday school an evening school for adult fe- 
males, an Employment society furnishing various 
kinds of sewing work, with a store where the 
articles made are sold, and several other minor 
agencies to help out the good work. 

After the report, interesting addresses were 
made by Rev. Dr. Hall of this city, and Rev. 
Mr. Osgood, of New York, the election of offi- 
cers for the new year was held, and with ap- 
propriate music by the choir, at half past nine, 
the meeting closed. J. 


I> We desire to call the attention of ourcity 
readers to the course of Sunday Evening Lec- 
tures, advertised in another column, to commence 
to-morrow night. Most of the clergymen of our 
city congregations are to take part in them, we 
believe. ‘The plan is well arranged, and the sub- 
jects of deep interest and importance; and we 
trust that large audiences will be assembled to 
hear them. 


Hon. Txeopore Lyman. Governor Briggs, 
in his late address to the Senate and House of 
Representatives, alludes to the benefactions of 


ly refused to take any kind of sustenance for four | General Lyman in the following language. It 


idays. After alittle delay, and satisfying myself 
| that there was no disease of the stomach or di- 

gestive organs, which acted as a hindrance to her 
taking food ; in other words, that her il!ness was 
purely mental, I subjected her to the influence 
of Chloroform ; and then, when she became un- 
conscious, and before the muscles of deglutition 
became inactive, nourishing liquids, which were 
readily swallowed, were introduced into her 


is a just tribute to the memory of one of our most 
generous citizens, whose enlightened Christianity 
is worthy of the highest commendation. May 
others, who are similarly situated, emulate his 
noble example. 


‘I cannot here forbear to allude to the lament- 
ed death of that early friend and patron of this 





stomach. She soon revived, derived strength 
from the food so unconsciously partaken of, and 
with little interruption, gradually recovered. 1 
have since resorted to the same treatment in oth- 
er cases, with a like beneficial result. 
now is, that, in anesthetic agents, we have a 
} perfect preventive of self-destruction from starva- 
tion, in those cases, at least, where there is no 
organic lesion of the stomach.”’ 


Stavery aNp THE Uston. Upon this subject, 
which is now engrossing the attention of the pub- 
lie mind from Maine to Texas, Governor Briggs 
has uttered the following noble sentiments. They 
form a portion of his late annual address : 


will be faithful to the Constitution and the Union. 


tution, and her citizens agreed to and adopted it. 
She would not knowingly withhold or violate any 


the country. 

‘*Her opinions upon the subject of slavery have 
been known to the world from the time of the 
deciaration of Independence to the present time. 

‘As amember of the Union, she is content to 
leave slavery where it 1s left by the Constitution, 
that is, within the limits of those States where it | 
exists. Whilst it is clear that Congress has no) 
right to pass over the limits ofa State to interfere | 
with the institution of slavery within it, it is} 
equally clear that no State has the right to push | 
the institation beyond its own limits into and| 
over the territory of the Union where it does not 
@XIst. 

‘Entertaining no doubt of the constitutional 
power of Congress to exclude slavery from its) 
own territories, and believing that such exclusion | 
is demanded by the highest principles of morality 
and justice, she never can consent to its exten- | 
sion over one fvot of territory where it is not. If 
the other Free States coneur with her in this| 
resolution, the thing will be done, and conse- 


The Governor of Maryland in Ais annual ad- 
dress holds the following language, upon the 
same subject. It may be well to compare the 


two. 

“If the union of the States can only be pre- 
served by an unconditional surrender of clear con- 
stitutional rights, secured to its mernbers : if the | 





Federal Government, instead of a system of lib-! 
erty, equality and law, is to be perverted into an | 
engine of force, oppression and fraud, then indeed | 
has the day arrived when the South, at least, ; 
must pause, in sorrow and anguish, to calculate | 
its value. The crisis, though impending, is not} 
yet come, and the evil hour of disunion, so much | 
to be deprecated, may, it is devoutly to be hoped, | 
be forever averted. Non-intervention is all the 
South has ever asked, and however reasonable 
the request, it has been more than once coldly, | 
if not indignantly, refused. ‘The time for reason | 
and argument seems to have gone by, and the} 
perpetuity of this mighty republic, with all the | 
countless blessings which it is capable of impart- | 
ing, must now rest upon the firm, united, tem- | 
perate but determined action of the Southern | 
| States ; and to this end, it is believed to be the) 
duty of the representatives of the people of Mary- | 
land to reflect the sentiments of their constituents | 
by the solemn declaration, in advance, of the un- 
alterable determination of this State, in the event | 
of the passage by Congress of the ‘Wilmot Pro- | 
viso,’ or any similar scheme, to make common 
cause with the South, and to resist to the end 
the execution of a measure so palpably violative | 
of her rights, and so pregnant with injustice, dis- 
grace and degradation.” 


ANNIVERSARY oF THE Ministry at Larce 
in Provipence. We think we express the 
opinion of all present when we say that the An- 
nual Meeting this year of the Ministry at Large 
in this city held on Sunday evening, Jan’y 13th, 
in the Westminster Church, was an occasion of 
more than usual interest. ‘The Jarge number in 
attendance, and the attention given throughout 
the service, occupying more thap two hours and 
a half, plainly showed, that the work is one not 
without the sympathy and approbation of many 
hearts, and we hope we may be able to add, af- 
ter the amount of the subscription for the new 
year is made known, of many pockets also. 

Mr. Stone’s Report, prepared as he said at 
such odd intervals ashe cuuld snatch from the 
absurbing and multiplying duties of his mission, 
embodied many facts, and agreat amount of in- 
formation bearing upon the condition of the very 
poor in this city, of the two classes, virtuous and 
vicious, butespecially the latter, which should 
be widely known and pondered by those who re- 
gard the influence of present causes upon ulti- 
mate results of crime and misery amongst us.— 
By a succession of pictures drawn with skill and 
truthfulness Mr. Stone presented particular ex- 
amples of suffering, poverty and forlorn wretch- 
edness that had come under his notice in the 
large experience of three thousand visits made 
to the abodes of want and destitution during the 
year. He carried his hearers into rickety hovels, 
down into foul dark cellars, and into narrow des- 
olate upper rooms where no fires blazed to cheer 
and warm, and where was little of decent appar- 
rel to cover freezing, or food to sustain famish- 
ing bodies ; and more, where were no tender do- 
mestic joys to solace and bless. He represented 
the alarming increase of juvenile mendicancy, 
and the utter indisp bl notwithstanding 
a House of Reformation for youthful delinquents 
is in process of establishment—of more extensive 
provision for the wants of this class of persons. 











But from the dark mountains of evil, found in 


My belief 


‘‘The people of Massachusetts, come what may, | 


Her patriotic statesmen helped make that Consti- | 


Reform School, the late Hon. Theodore Lyman, 
| of Boston. In his life-time he gave and deliver- 
ed to the institution twenty-two thousand and five 
| hundred dollars. He lived only long enough to 
| see so much of the fruits of his munificence as to 
| satisfy him of the wisdom of that mode of liberal- 
| ity. ‘yllowing the dictates of his generous heart, 
| in two codicils to his last will he added fifty thou- 

sand dollars to the sum which he had before giv- 

en. The words of his last codicil are,—*‘ In 
| addition to the sum of thirty thousand dollars giv- 
jen, in the preceding codicil, to the Reform 
| School established by the State at Westborough 
in this Commonwealth, I now give the further 
| sum of twenty thousand dollars; and 1 declare it 
to be my will, that the whole and sole object of 
| these two donations of thirty thousand dollars, 
and of twenty thousand dollars, respectively 
| made to my native State, in the two codicils at- 
tached to my last testament, is to aid in enabling 
| the Legislature of the same to establish in the 
| town of Westborough an institution, or institu- 


right secured by it to any citizen or section of| tions, on the most approved plan for the proper 


discipline, instruction, employment, and reforma- 
| tion of juvenile offenders, whether male or female, 
or both.” 
| Noble benefactor! Friend of the young, the 
| wayward, and the poor! When the bloody lau- 
rels of the warrior and destroyer of his race shall 
be despised and trampled in the dust by an en- 
lightened and christianized humanity, the names 
of such benefactors as Theodore Lyman will be 
remembered and revered, and. the generations 
of the poor will rise up and bless them. 
Most men of wealth hoard up their riches, and 


hold on to them till death unfastens their grasp, 
and thon leave them to bheime swhe im tou maa 


eases know not how to use them wisely, or re- 
luctantly give them to some public object, so tied 
up and restricted as often to defeat the very pur- 
pose for which they are intended. 

Unlike this class of rich men, General Lyman 
wisely anticipated the gratitude of posterity, and 
in his own lifetime had the satisfaction of seeing 
and approving the expenditure of a large portion 
of his bounty. 

As an act of justice to his memory, I suggest 
to you the propriety of connecting his name with 
that of an institution which he has so largely con- 
tributed to establish.”* 





Sunpay Eveninc Lecrures.—A course of 


| Lectures, on ‘* the Relations of Christian Doc- 


trine to Personal Religion,’’ will be delivered on 
Sunday Evenings, by the ministers of our 
churches in this city The subjects of the sev- 
eral Lectures will be as follows :— 

1. Introductory. Importance of opinions as 
the basis of a Religious life. 

2. God—His Holiness, Sovereignty, Pater- 
nity. 

3. Christ—His Mission, Character, Media- 
tion. 
Man—His Nature, Condition, Destiny. 
Sin—lIts Origin, Properties, Effects. 

6. Regeneration—Its Necessity, Methods, 
Results. . 

7. Christian Growth—Faith its root, Effort 
| its law, Perfection its end. 

8. Divine Help—Ordinary, Special, Imme- 
diate. 

9. Spiritual Life—In the Closet, in the 
Church, in the World. 

10. The Bible—An Authority, a Study, a 
Blessing. 

11. Life—A Trust, a Discipline, an Achieve. 
ment. 

12. Society—Its Constitution, its Influence, 
its Claims. 

13. Immortality—The Inheritance of Man, 
the Revelation of the Gospel, the continuation of 
Progress. 

14. Retribution—Its Certainty, its Nature, 
its Importance. 


cn 


The first Lecture—‘‘on the Importance of 
Opinions as the basis of the Religious Life,”’ 
will be delivered to-morrow evening, Jan'y 20th, 
at the Caurch of the Saviour, Bedford street. 
Services to commence at 7 o'clock. 





MISSIONARY EFFORT. 

At one of the late meetings, held in the vestry 
of the Church of the Saviour, for the purpose of 
raising money to aid the missionary efforts of the 
American Unitarian Association, a Committee of 
twelve was appointed, to adopt measures for that 
purpose, consisting of the following gentlemen. 

Rey. Charles Brooks, Francis Alger, 

William Thomas, Geo. W. Warren, 

Thomas Tarbell, Geo. Callender, 

Henry H. Fuller, James Whiting, 

William Brigham, Eben Dale, 

David Reed, W. D. Cooledge, 


The Committee are making good progress in 
their work ; and we learn with much pleasure, 
that in the Society worshipping inthe Church of 
the Saviour, Mr. Waterston’s, the sum of over 
one thousand dollars has already been raised, and 
that their subscriptions are still going on. 











POTHECARY. SMITH & MELVIN, 3825 
Washington street, under Amory Hall, continue 
to give particular attention to the prescripta of Phyai- 
cians and the medical requisitions of families. Confin- 
ing themselves as they do principally to the legitimate 
business of the apothecary or scientific and practical 
Pharmacy , and having unusual facilities for importing 
and selecting their medicines, customers may be assur- 
ed of the purity and genuineness of every article dis- 
pensed at their establishment. june23 


UP AMERICAN UNITARIAN Association. The Treasur- 
er acknowledges the receipt of the following sums. 
From Auxiliary Association, First Parish in Hingham, 
additional, $39 
From Ladies’ of Unitarian Society in Framinghata, to 
constitute their Pastor, Rev. Jas. H. Phipps, a Life 
member, 
From Unitarian Society in Sandwich, 
“ Wn. Bradish, Esq., of Woburn, 
“Mrs. Cochran of Northampton, 
“Rev, Mr. Brigham’s Society in Taunton, 
“Auxiliary Association in Rowe, 
* “ in Troy, N. Y., 

“Rev. Mr. Stetson’s Society in South Scituate, 

“ “ 00d’s “ in Cohasset, 
“ Society in Lunenburg, 
“ Ladies’ of Rev. Mr. Pike’s Society in Dorches 


€ 


ter, 
* Hon. C. H. Atherton, of Amherst, N. H., 
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“ Unitarian Society in Buffalo, N. ¥., 1 
* Unitarian Association, Dedham, 
“a Gentleman in Rev. Mr. Frothingham’s Socie- 
ty, Salem, 2 
“ Isaiah Bangs, Esq., of Cambridge, 50 
“ Hon. Albert Fearing of Boston, 100 
“ Auxiliary Association in Rev. Dr. Gannett’s 
Society, Boston, 145 
“ Geo. W. Warren, Esq., of Boston, 50 
“Auxiliary Association in Templeton, 4 
“ a Friend to constitute Rev. M. G. Thomas of 
New Bedford, a Life Member, 30 


“ Rev. Mr. Buckingham’s Society in Trenton, N. 


Ba 


¥., 

“ Auxiliary Association in Eastport, Me.. 

“ . Ladies’ of Unitarian Society in West Cambridge, 
to constitute their Pastor, the Rev. J. F. 


Brown, a Life Member, 30 00 
“ a Sabbath School Class, 1 00 
“Rev. Mr. Babcock of Lunenburg, 1 00 
“« — — Abiel Abbot, D. D., of Peterboro’,N.H., 3 62 
“ a Friend, 5 00 
“ Friends in Brookline, 5 00 
“Auxiliary Association in Northumberland, Pa., 5 50 
“ Unitarian Society in Springfield, 545 00 





THE CHILDREN’S MISSIONARY. 

7 The Children’s Missionary, Mr. Barry, has labored 
for many months in this city. He has obtained places for a 
large number of destitute children, has induced others to at- 
tend our day Schools and Churches, and has established a 
Sunday School, which has done much good and is increas- 
ing in usefulness. 

At the present time many children who come under Mr. 
Barry’s influence, are suffering for want of proper clothing. 
If any young persons have garments which they would like 
to have judiciously bestowed, they will be most acceptable, 
and will be gratefully received, if left at Mr Barry’s resi- 
dence, No. 8 Ashland Avenue, (near 680 Washington st.) or 
(if more convenient) at No. 11 Essex st. 

R. C. WATERSTON. 

*,* Ifany children in the country, or sewing circle con- 
nected with our Churches, should desire to send a gift, it 
would be most welcome. tf dec8 





Ty The Board of the Fragment Society tender their sin- 
cere thanks to Thomas B. Wales, Esq.. for his liberal dona- 
tion received at their late meeting. Such repeated acts of 
kindness cannot fail to meet the approval of Him, whose 
whole life was consecrated to the good of those about him, 
and whose precious example remains to cheer and encour- 
age his humble followers. May he reward openly this firm 
friend of the destitute and cause to descend upon his future 
pathway, the beams of the Sun of Rightconsness. 

In behalf of the Board, 
jan19 M. C. SMITH, Sec’ry. 





o> Teacners’ Sociat Unton. There will bea meeting 
of the Union on Monday evening next, at the Chapel of the 
Church of the Saviour, at 7 o’clock. 

Question: What seems most needed to increase the use- 
fulness and efficiency of our Sunday Schools ? 

jan19 THOMAS GAFFIELD, Sec’ry. 





ry The undersigned Treasurer of the Boston Port Socie- 
ty acknowledges the receipt of Thirty Dollars from Rev. 
F. W. Holland, constituting him a Life Member of said 


Soclety. 
Jan. 19, 1850. CHAS. HENRY PARKER, Treas. 





MARRIAGES. 





In this city, Jan. 1, at Trinity Church, by Rev Dr Fuller 
of Andover, Rev Jonathan Coe of Winsted, Ct., to Miss 
Susan, daughter of Eliab Whitman, Esq., of North Bridge- 
water. 

Jan. 2, Mr Harding K. Cobb of Eastham, to Miss Amanda 
Burnham, of this city. 

Jan. 3, Mr Joseph Morrill, Jr.. of Roxbury, to Helen 
Elizabeth, daughter of Churles Brooks, sq. 

Jan. 3, Mr James Bell to Miss Mary Corbett, both of 
Breokline 

Jan. 5, by Rey Phineas Stow, Mr Wales R. Watson to 
Miss Mildred W. Ellis, both of toston. 

Jan. 6, Mr Francis Forsyth to Miss Lucy A. Smith. 

Jan. 9, Mr George W. Holmes to Miss Mary A., daughter 
of John E. Kurtz, both of this city. 

In Reading, Mr Stillman E. Parker to Miss Emeline A. 
Pratt both of R. 

In Newburyport, Jan. 3, by Rev Mr Withington, Mr 
Joha A. Arnold of Gloucester, N. J., to Ada P., daughter of 
Capt. Moody A. Thurlo. 

Jan. 8, Charles Wills, Esq., of Newtury, to Miss Eliza- 
_— Le Breton, only daughter of Henry Johnson, Esq., of 


In Concord, N. H.,MrCaleb Atherton of Brighton, Mass., 
to Miss Lydia F. Emerson of Candia, N. H.; Mr George W. 
Hills to Miss Salome M. Cole, both of Lawrence, Mass. 

in Keene, N. H.. Mr Rufus L. Parker of Hingham, Mass., 
to Miss Mary E. Parker of K. 

In Lexington, Jan. 6, Mr Joseph Armstrong of Boston, 
to Miss Mary Ellen, eldest danghter of Benj. Bosworth of L. 

In New Bedford, Jan 6, John N. Cole, of Middleboro’, 
to Abby Spooner of N. B. 

var, 1, UY er Mf. &. Thveess, Sept. Joka T. Jordan to 
Miss Mary Eastman, both of Boston. 














DEATHS. 








a this city, Jan. 5, Caroline, wife of Isaiah D. Richards’ 


ol. 

Jan. 6, of typhoid fever, Mr Oliver P. Kennard, Jr., for- 
merly of Portsinouth, N. H., 27. 

Jan. 6, Mrs Frances Curtis, widow of Mr Thomas Curtis, 
to whom she was united in a second marriage in 1814, 

Jan. 8, of cousumption, Elibu Johnson, late Custom- 
House Inspector. 

In South Boston, Jan. 10, of consumption, Mrs Irene, 
wife of Mr Richard Martin, 46. 

In Roxbury, Jan. 5, of inflammation of the lungs, Jona- 
than, only son of Jonathan and Sally W. Hill, 2 years ; 
Jan. 7, Mrs Catharine W. Codman, wife of Henry Cod- 
man, Esq. Dec. 31, Albert W., eldest child of L. J. and 
Louisa E. Drew, 4 years. 

In Dorchester, Jan. 15, Henry Humphreys, Jr., 15 years, 
son of Henry and Sarah B. Humphreys. 

In Melrose, Jan. 6, Ur Levi Gon'd, in his 50th year. 

In Beverly, Mrs Mary, widow of the late Robert Endi- 
cott, 88. 

In Danvers, Capt. Levi Preston, aged 93 years—a native 
of the town, and the oldest man therein. Throughout his 
life he sustained the character of an amiable, upright, in- 
dustrious, honest man. The father of eleven children, all 
of whom, excepting his third son, (Col. Daniel Preston,) who 
died a few years since, survive him, all married and settled 
in Danvers. He served five months with the earliest de- 
fenders of American Liberty on Winter Hill. The remain- 
der of his life was spent as a farmer, over 70 years, on the 
same homestead where he died. Beloved in life, his memo- 
ry will ever be cherished by all who knew him. 

In Templeton, Jan. 9, Mr John Greenwood, 71. |New 
Hampshire, N. York, N. Jersey, Ohio and Michigan papers, 
will please copy. 

In Westboro’, Jan. 4, Catherine, infant daughter of Rev 
Dr Cutler. 

In Newburyport, Jan. 7. Mr CharlesC P. Pelton, 47. 

la Leominster, Dec. 26, Mrs Sarah Hawes, widow of the 
late Benj. Hawes. 90 yrs 3 mos. 

In Yarmouth, Me., Jan. 3, Dea. Wm. R. Stockbridge, a 
native of Hanover, Mass. 

_ In Olneyville, R. L., Jan. 7, Gideon Wileox, 93, a revolu- 
tionary pensioner. 

Died on the 8th Dec. last, near Mobile, Alabama, Mr Ca- 
leb Dana, formerly of Brighton, Mass., 61. 











“Get the Best.” 


“ All young persons should have a standard 


DICTIONARY, 


at their elLows. And while you are about it, ret the best ; 
that Dictionary is 


NOAH WEBSTER’S, 


The great work, unabridged. If you are too poor, save 

the amount from off your back, to put it into your head.” 
{Phrenolog. Journal. 

“Dr. Webster’s great work is the best Dictionary of the 
English language ” [London Morning Chronicle. 

“This volume must find its way into all our public and 
good private libraries, for it provides the English student 
with amass of the most valuable information, which he 
would in vain seek for elsewhere.” 

Containing three times the amount of matter of any other 
english Dictionary compiled in this country, or any 
Abridgment of this work. 

Published by G. & C. MERRIAM, Springfield, Masss., 
and for sale by all Booksellers. 


REYNOLDS & CO., MUSSEY & CO., MUNROE & 
CO , LITTLE & BROWN, Boston. _—3tis janl9 





VENUE War with Mexico Reviewed, by Abiel Abbot Liv- 
ermore, | vol, 75 cents, or 50 cents in paper covers. 


NOTE. 


The Committee of Award, consisting of the Hon. Simon 
Greenleaf, LL. D., the Rev. William Jenks, D. D., and the 
Rev. Baron Stow, D. D., adjndged to the following work the 
Premium of Five Hundred Dollars offered by the American 
Peace Society for “ the best Review of the Mexican War on 
the principles of Christianity, and an enlightened statesman- 
ship.” GEORGE C. BECKWITH, 

Cor, Sec. Am. Peace Society. 

To those who may purchase for gratuitous distribution, 
the work will be put at a very large discount from the above 


prices. Just published by 
CROSBY & NICHOLS, 


janl9 lis20s 111 Washington st. 





NHE Subscriber, living on a Farm pleasantly and salu- 
briously situated, 31 miles from Boston, (easily acces- 

sible by Railroad and Stage) wishes to take into his fumily 
6 or 8 boys, of ages from 8 to 12. His best efforts will be 
devoted to promote their health, improvement, and pro- 
gress in their studies. 

For further particulars, inquiry may be made by letter. 

RICHARD 8. EDES. 
Bolton, Worcester Co., Jan. 7th, 1850. 
jani9 lisostf 
eer, LIVING AGE. No. 297. 12} cents. 
Conrents. 

1. German Unity—Examiner. 

2. Turkey—Daily Advertiser. 

8. The Last Days of Mirabeau—Dublin University Maga- 
zine. 

4 





. Correspondence of General Wolfe—Tait’s Magazine. 
5. Memoirs of the Life of William Wirt—N. Y. Tribune. 
6. Lawyers, Clients, Witnesses, and the Public— Exami- 
ner. 
Poetry. The Resurrection of the Body—The Sab- 
bath Bell—Eternity. 
New Books. 
Published weekly, at Six Dollars a Year, by E. LITTELL 
& CO., corner of Tremont and Bromfield sts. jan19 





NEW Book, by Mr. Muzzey. The Christian Parent 
by Rey. A. B. Muazey, Author of Young Maiden, &c., 





320 pages 12mo. 
This day published by © CROSBY & NICHOLS, 
jan5 111 Washington st. 


A NEW WORK. 

ANNUAL OF SCIENTIFIC DISCOVERY 
—or— 

YEAR BOOK OF FACTS IN SCIENCE AND ART, 


Exhibiting the most important discoveries and improve- 
ments in Mechanics and useful Arts, Natural Philosophy, 
Chemistry, Astronomy, Meteorology, Zoology, Botany, 
Mineralogy, Geology, Geography, Antiquities, &c. To- 
gether with a list of Recent Scientific Publications; a 
classified list of Patents; Obituaries of Eminent Scientific 
Men; An Index oi fmportant papers in Scientific Journals, 
Reports, &c. 


EDITED BY 
DAVID A. WELLS, 
Of the Lawrence Scientific School, Cambridge, 
—AND— 
GEORGE BLISS, JR. 


WIE ANNUAL OF SCIENTIFIC DISCOVERY is 
signed for a'l those who desired to keep pace with the 
advancement of Science and Art. The great and daily in- 
creasing number of discoveries in the different departinents 
of science is such, and the announcement of them is scat- 
tered through such a multitude of secular and scientific pub- 
lications, that it is difficult to obtain a satisfactory survey of 
them, even had one access to all these publications. But 
Scientific Journals, especially those of Eurepe, are accessi- 
ble to but very few. It is evident therefore, that an avnual 
peecotien, iving a complete and condensed view of the 
3 of Discovery in every branch of Science and Art, 
being in fact, Tue Sririt o£ THE ScientTiFic JouRNALS 
of the year, systematically arranged, so as to present at one 
view, all the new discoveries pe improved processes of the 
by-gone year, must be a most acceptable volume. 

The Editors are so situated as to have access to all the 
scientific publications of America, Graat Britain, France, 
and Germany; and have also received for the present vol- 
ume, the approbation as well as the counsel and personal 
contributions of many of the ablest scientific men in this 
country, among whom are Prors. AGassiz, Horsrorp, 
and Wyman, of Harvard University. 

As the work is not intended for scientific men exclusively, 
but to meet the wants of the general reader, it has been the 
aim of the editors that the articles should be brief and intel- 
ligible to all. 

I> This work will be publishad early in March, and will 
form a hand duodeci volume of about 350 pages. 
As the edition is limited, those desirous of possessing the 
first volume of this valuable publication, must make an ear- 

ly of nen On the receipt of one doliar, the publishers 
will forward a copy in paper covers, by mail, post paid. 
GOULD, KENDALL & LINCOLN, 
janlg 4t Publishers, 59 Washington street. 








FURNITURE EXCHANGE, 
D> 85 MAIN STREET, 85 


CHARLESTOWN. 


N= and SECOND-HAND FURNITURE of every 
description constantly on hand and four sale at the low- 
est prices. 

—ALso— 


AN ASSORTMENT OF 


Cooking, Parlor and other Stoves, 


WOODEN WARE, &C., &.- 
J. C, HANCOCK, 


dec29 istf 85 Main Street. 





EW Books. Literary Remains of Rev. W. B. O. Pea- 
body, with Portrait, 12mo, $1,25; Only, by the an- 
thor of a Trap, 30 cts; A Trap to Catch a Sunbeam, new 
ed. 12 cts; Philo, by the author of Margaret, 12mo, 87 cts; 
Poems, by Miss Gould, new volume; Seaside and Fireside, 
by Longfellow, 75 cts; Sketches and Stories from Life, by 
Mrs. Lee, 62 cts; Richard H. Dana’s Poems and Prose 
Writings, 2 vols, $2,50; The Christian Parent, by Rev. A. 
B. Muzzey, 75 cts; Winckleman’s Ancient Art, 4to, with 19 
plates, $3,00; Nature, by R. W. Emerson, 50 cts; Repre- 
sentative Men, by R. W. Emerson, $1,00; Sprague’s Writ- 
ings, 87 cts; Friends in Council, 75 cts; Consolatio, or 
Comfort for the Afilicted, 62 cts; A Week on the Concord 
and Merrimack River, $1,25; Canton and the Chinese Em- 
pire, by Tiffany, 83 cts; Boston Book, $1,25; Greenwood 
Leaves, $1,25; Lowell, Browning, Holmes and Tennyson’s 
Poems, new editions. 
For sale by JAMES MUNROE & CO., No. 134 Wash- 
ington, opposite School street. jani2 





New Fashionable Upholstery 
AND FURNITURE STORE 
EDWARD HIXON, 

170 Washington Street, Boston, 


OULD inform his friends and the public that 
addition to his Store No. 71 Cornhill, he ha 
taken the spacious building 170 Washington Street, op 
posite Bromfield Street, where will be found at a 
times the 


CHOICEST COLLECTION OF UPHOLSTERY 
GOODS AND CABINET FURNITURE, 


Manufactured from the best of stock. Particular at- 
tention paid to the seasoning of wood and putting to- 
gether all kinds of PARLOR, LIBRARY AND 
SHAMBER FURNITURE, in fashionable style, and 
in such faithful manner as to stand furnace heat. 

E. H. would also inform his friends that he has 
made an arrangement with Mr. ABRAHAM KIM- 
BALL of Salem, of the late firm of Kimball & Sargent, 
to superinvend the Store 170 Wastiugtua Street. 

{> In accordance with the above arrangement, the 
subscriber has removed to Boston, 170 Washington 
Street, where he will be pleased to wait upon his 
friends and old patrons, and execute any orders that 
they may entrust to his care. 


dec2 lyiz ABRAHAM KIMBALL. 





STERLING AND ATTRACTIVE BOOKS FOR 
AGENTS. 


OW ready, in one elegant volume, superbly bound and 
gilt, and embellished with sixteen illustrations, some 
of which are benutifully colored, 


THE TWELVE STARS OF THE REPUBLIC. 
(The Nation’s Gift-Book to her Young Citizens.) 


This splendid work is perfectly unique, both in its design 
and execution; it is eminently adapted asa patriotic presen- 
tation book. 


In one volume, with ten highly finished engravings on 
stecl, and a splendidly illuminated dedication‘plate, in gold 
and colors, richly bound and gilt— 


THE ODD FELLOWS’ OFFERING FOR 1850. 
Contributed chiefly by Members of the Order. 


“This splendid annual holds a rank not surpassed, if in- 
deed it is equaled, by any similar work in the United 
States, in the variety and talent exhibited in the letter-press, 
ao the elegance of its embellishments. [Gazette of the 

nion. 


In one volume, with seventy-eight beautiful engravings, 
and bound in muslin, gilt— 


SEVENTEEN HUNDRED, SEVENTY SIX, 


—oR— 


Authentic Chronicles of American Independence. 


“We have no hesitation in commending this work us the 
best popular history of our Revolution yet pnblished.” 
[New York Express. 


In four volumes, with Portraits of all the Presidents, ex- 
quisitely engraved and bound in muslin, extra gilt— 

THE STATESMAN’S MANUAL. 

Containing all the Messages and Addresses of the Presi- 
dents of the United States, together with a vast amount of 
valuable national documents not to be found elsewhere in a 
collective form. 

“The most complete library in itself of all that concerns 
our political history that has ever appeared; no individual 
should be without it.” |Democratic Review. 

“We would not be without a copy for ten times its cost.” 

(New York Tribune. 

“It is indispensable to the library—a work of unspeaka- 

ble usefulness.” [N. Y. Evening Post. 


In one large octavo volume, with finely engraved Por- 
traits of the Presidents, and elegantly bound and gilt— 


THE PRESIDENTS OF THE UNITED STATES; 


Their Memoirs and Administrations. 


“An elegant picture gallery of our Presidents, and an ad- 
mirable cabinet of our political history.” [New York Sun. 
EDWARD WALKER, Publisher, 
114 Fulton street, New York. 
tr Newspapers copying the above advertisement entire, 
giving it twelve insertions, and sending acopy ofeach paper 
to the “Young People’s Mirror,” New York, will be entitled 
to receive a copy of either “1776,” ““The Twelve Stars,” or 
“The Presidents.” tap 13°50 dec22 





EV. W. B. O. Peabody’s Writings. Just published, 

a new volume, from the pen of the late Dr. Peabody 
entitled “ Literary Remains,” consisting of his Prose an 
Poetical writings. 


“Every thing from the pen of Dr. Peabody is beautiful, 
and this volume wil! be warmly welcomed by his friends— 
and the public generally.” [Daily Advertiser. 


Also,—1he Memoir and Sermons of the above author. 


BENJ. H. GREENE, 
124 Washington st. 


S. G. SIMPKINS 
OFFERS FOR SALE AT LOW PRICES, 
ENGLISH, FRENCH AND AMERICAN STATION- 
ERY, ACCOUNT BOOKs, 
PENKNIVES, SCISSORS GOLD PENS, 
English and American BIBLES. 
nov3 istf 124 Washington Street, Boston. 


jani2 3t 








EW Books. People I have Met, by N. P. Willis; the 
Battle; Summer, by Ik Marvel; Representative Men, 
by R. W. Emerson; Philo, by Mr. Judd; Ireland, as I saw 
it; Ticknor’s History of Spanish Literature, 3 vols. 
Just received by CROSBY & NICHOLS, 
jan5 lis2os 111 Washington st. 





CHAPMAN HALL SCHOOL, 


IN CHAPMAN PLACE. 


HE Sixteenth Annual Term of this School, will 
commence on the first Monday in September next. 
The Annual Catalogue of the Teachers and Pupils 
with the Terms, &c. annexed, may be had at the store 
ot Messrs. Crosby & Nichols, No. 111 Washiagton 
Street, and that of Mr. Benj. H. Greene, and Mr. 8S. 
G Simpkins, 124, same street. AMOS BAKER. 
N. B, Chapman Place leads out of School Street, 
near Horticultural Hall. ' ag25. 





Ma. Teacher's Present, for 1850. On Christmas Week, 
will be issued, “‘My Teacher's New Year’s Present, 
for 1850,” by Rev. F. T. Gray. 
Also, a limited number of the same work, entitled “My 
Pastor’s New Year’s Present.” 
On hand, an elegant assortment of New Year’s Books. 
BENJ. H. GREENE, 





dec228t 124 Washington st. 





Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral, 

COUGHS, COLDS, HOARSENESS, BRON- 

CHITIS, WHOOPING-COUGH, CROUP, 
ASTHMA AND CONSUMPTION. 


HIS truly valuable Remedy for uli diseases of the Lungs 
and Throat, has become the chief reliance of the - 
flicted as it is the most certain cure known for the above 
complaints. While itis a powerful remedial agent in the 
most desperate and almost hopeless cases of Consumption, 
it is also, in diminished doses, one of the mildest and most 
agreeable family medicines for common coughs and colds, 
Read below the opinion of men Who are known to the 
world, and the worid respect their opinions. 


FROM PROFESSOR HITCHCOCK. 


“James C. Ayer—Sir: I have used your “CHERRY 
PECTORAL,” in my own case of deep-sexted Bronchitis, 
and am satisfied from its chemical constitution that it is an 
admirable compound for the relief of laryngial and brenchial 
difficulties. If my opinion as to its snperior character can 
be of any service you are at liberty to use it as you think 
proper. EDWARD HITCHCOCK, LL D., 
President of Amherst College. 


From the “LONDON LANCET.” 


“AYER’S CHERRY PECTORAL, is one of the most 
valuable preparations that has fallen under our notice. 
After a careful examination, we do not hesitate to say we 
have a large appreciation of its merits and the fullest confi- 
dence in its usefulness for coughs and lung complaints.” 


Dr. Brewster, of Windham Co., Conn., sends us the fol- 
owing testimony: — 

Dr. J. C. Ayer—Dear Sir:—I enclose you a certificate 
from Mrs. Catherine K. Cady, a highly respectable lady of 
this vil'age, wife of Mr. Seth Cady, Deputy Sheriff, Wind- 
ham Co, Connecticut. The cure in her case was very 
prompt, and has attracted general attention. 

W. A. BREWSTER, M.D. 
West Kinuinery, Ct., Sept. 28, 1848. 

This may cer'ify that I was afflicted with a very severe 
cough in the winter of ’47-8, which threatened to terminate 
in Consumption. I had tried many medicines in vain, and 
was cured by the use of “AYEER’S CHERRY PECTO- 
RAL.” CATHERINE K. CADY,. 


DIRECT EVIDENCE. 


Dr. J. C. Ayer, Lowell—Dear Sir:—Feeling under obliga- 
tions to you for the restoration of my health, I send you a 
report of my case, which you are at liberty to publish for 
the benefit of others Last autumn 1 took a bad cold, ac- 
companied by a severe cough, and made use of many medi- 
cines without obtaining relief. I was obliged to give up 
business, frequently raised blood, and could get no sleep at 
night. A friend gave me a bottle of your CHERRY PEC- 
TORAL the use of which I i diately d ac- 
cording to directions. I have just purchased the fifth bottle, 
and am nearly recovered. 1 now sleep well, my cough has 
ceased, and all by the use of your valuable medicine. 

E. 8. STONE, A. M., 
Principal Mt. Hope Seminary. 





From Dr. Bryant, Druggist and Postmaster, Chicopee 
Falls, Mass: — 

Dr. J. C. Ayer—Dear Sir:—Enc!losed please find remit- 
tance for all the CHERRY PECTORAL last sent me. I 
can unhesitatingly say, that no medicine we sell gives such 
satisfaction as your’s does; nor have I ever seen a medicine 
which cured so many cases of Cough and Lung Complaints. 
Our Physicians are using it extensively in their practice, 
and with the happiest effects. ’ 

Truly yours, D. M. BRYANT. 
PREPARED BY J. C. AYER, CHEMIST, LOWELL, MASS. 
Sold by the Druggists generally throughout New Eng- 

Jand. 3mos dec22 





Samuel Ingalls, M. D. 
TREATMENT OF LUNG DISEASES, 


and others, not cured by medicine alone. 


D*: S. INGALLS, whose popular lectures on 
Consumption and chronic diseases, have been de 
liverec throughout New England, is now permanently 
located in Boston. 

Offive and Residence, No. 15 Montgomery Place 
near theTremont House. istf nov4 


VAPOR BATHS, 


Conducted by Dr. M. M. Miles, at No. 1 Cam- 
bridge St., near the Revere House, Boston. 


NHE Medicated Vapor Baths are invalnable agents in re- 

moving severe Colds, Coughs, attacks of Rheumatism, 

&c., besides being among the greatest luxuries that can be 

enjoyed. They are important auxiliaries in the treatmeny 
of almost all Chronic Diseases. 

The late Dr. Wm. Ireland, an eminent physician of the 
city of New York, says: “I am myself so fully satisfied of 
the very extraordimary and powerful effect of the medicated 
Vapor Baths, as an aid to general practice, that 1 would not 
be without them for all that I have hitherto known of my 
profession.” 

Dr. John C. Warren, of Boston, says, “The Vapor Bath 
is a remedy that I have been in the habit of employing for 
many years. My experience of it has led me to consider 
one of the most powerful and efficacious applications, when 
judiciously employed.” 

Dr. J. V. C. Smith, of this city, says, “under the judicious 
gvidance of a rest ible physician, we fee) warranted in 

MAN PRIMEVAL; or, The Constitution and Primitive 
Condition of the Human Being. A Contribution to Theolo- 
gical Science; with a finely engraved portrait of the author; 
12n0, cloth; price $1,25. 
saying that great good, in a restoration of impaired health, 
may be effected by the Medicated Vapor Baths.” 

Dr. Wm. Ingalls, of Boston, says, “The beneficial effects 
of these Baths far exceed my most sanguine expectations.” 

Dr. Moses Holbrook, of Charleston, 8. C. says, “The 
Medicated Vapor Bath was the means of restoring my be- 
loved wife to a comfortable state of health, and has been 
the sole means of her enjoying it in a degree that she never 
could have experienced without its aid. When she was 
first carried to the Bath, she was at death’s door from pul- 
monary consumption of long standing.” 

iy Whitlaw’s Medicated Vapor Baths, Sulphur Fume 
Baths, Iodine Vapor Baths, and Plain V Baths, admin- 
istered ev vy days (Sundays excepted,) from 8 o’clock, A. 
M., to9 P. M. 

This is one of the most extensive and best arranged Insti 
tutions of the kind in this country. The subscriber hopes 
that his long experience in managing such an Institution, 
will give him the confidence and patronage of the public. 
MASON M. MILES, M. D. 
is3m& os 


Young Ladies’ 
PREPARATORY AND HIGH SCHOOL, 


WO commence on Monday, October Ist. Hours, 9 till 
2. Designed to furnish a thorough course of Instruc- 
tion, under the best Teachers, in every branch of Female 
Education,—to qualify Young Ladies for any sphere of 
duty, or any circle in society. 
Our rooms are spacious and retired, comprising a 
LADIES’ SELECT 


FAMILY GYMNASIUM, 


completely furnished with 
APPROPRIATE GYMNASTIC AND CA™ISTHENIC APPARATUS 

Affording a variety of agreeable exercise and recreation 
to be reserved exclusively for the use of Families, free ac 
cess being given, at stated hours, to the Young Ladies o 
the School. 

Parents wishing to give their daughters a liberal, accom- 
plished, thorough, and heajthful education, are respeciful- 
ly invited to cal) ana examine our arrangemen #. Liberal 
reduction made to parents sending more than one Pupil, or 
for more than one term. 

FRANCIS L. CAPEN, Principal. 
MRS. WM. GARRETT, Governes 








Boston, Nov. 10, 1849. 








339 Washington St., Up Stairs. agl8. 
Writing, Book-Keeping, and Arith- 
metic, 


OMER’S INITIATORY COUNTING ROOM, No. 

J 139 WASHIFGTON STREET, corner of School St. , 
which has been in successful operation for the last eight 
years. is open DAY and EVENING, for practical instruc- 
tion in all the requisites of a Merchant’s Clerk, instead of 
the mere school-boy theory of the Academies. [7 No 
Class System. £0 Students aided in procuring suitable 
employment. 

Lapies.—A separate apartment, with separate entrance, 
has been provided for Females. 

BOOKS POSTED, &c. Compli dA 
ed, Copying, &c.. promptly and faithfully executed 
BOOK KEEPING by Double Entry without the Jour 
nal, by G.N. Comer, Accountant, Boston, (Fifth Edition,) 
price 62 cents Blank Books, 30 cents per set—for sale as 
above. A liberal allowance to Teachers. 

: COMER’S NAUTICAL INSTITUTE. 

NAVIGATION in all its branches, taught in the most 
thorough manner—Lunars, Great Circle Sailing, Cumner'’s 
Method, &c. &c The best Instruments, Charts, &c., are 
provided and explained. The Establishment is under the 
direct patronage ot the Marine Insurance Offices and the 
merchant ship owners of Boston. 

OF For Cards of Terms, &c., call at 139 Washington 
Street. £1 
Sept. 1. 
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AMERICAN MUTUAL 
Life Ins } 
ife insurance Company, 
EXPENSE OF INSURANCE REDUCED 25 PER CENT. 
GUARANTEE CAPITAL AND ACCUMULATION. 


$150,000. 


yes Public are invited to examine the Charter, plan of 
operation, and Annuxl Report of this Company, 
which has issued 1800 POLICIES since its organization— 
twenty months. 

The rates of premium are TWENTY-FIVE PER CENT. 
LESS than charged by other Life Companies, the Guaran 
tee Capital has been increased, and all the business trans- 
actions of the Company simplified, and its expenses lens- 
— by the whole being reduced tv a CASH STAND.~ 


REFERENCES: 
Hon. F. C. GRAY, A. H. VINTON, D. D. 

“ J.G. ROGERS, G. W. BLAGDEN, D. D. 
Prof. GEO. TICKNOR, J. 1. BOWDITCH. Esq, 
J.C. WARREN, M. D., J.J. DIXWELL, Esq. 
n¢ J. HUNTINGTON WOLCOTT, Esq, 

E. W BLAKE MD. } Medical Examiners. 
BENJAMIN SILLIMAN, President. 
OLIVER BREWSTER, Actuary, 

sepils 6m. is. 4 Btate street. 





R. Livermore’s Prize Essay. CROSBY & NICH- 
; OLS,—this day publish,—The War with Mexico, Re- 
viewed. By Abiel Abbot Livermore, 1 vol, 75 cents. 

This is the Essay, to which the American P t 
awarded their prize of Five Hundred Dollars. 
jan12 lis20s 111 Washington st. 





HRISTIAN Examiner, new style of binding. 

Those having the back Volumes of the Christian Ex 
aminer can have them exchanged for those bound iu a very 
neat und unique style, for the low price of 25 cents a voi- 
ume. CROSBY & NICHOLS, 
jani2 lis2os 111 Washington st. 


UBSCRIBERS to Periodicals are informed that the 

undersigned are Agents for all the Periodicals in this 

country. 

Clubs and Individuals snpplied at a deduction from sub- 

scription prices, where several are taken to one addres, 
CROSBY & NICHOLS, 

janl2 111 Washington sy, 











N& Edition of Mr. Mountford’s Works. The Subscrib- 
ers will agony Ao to press new editions of Martyria 

and Euthanasy, b illiam Mountford. 

A few copies of the above in gilt binding. 





Also,—Christianity the deliverance of the Soul and its 
Life, by the same Author. 
For sale by CROSBY & NICHOLS, 
jani2 M1 Washington st. 
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THE POETS CORNER. 
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For the Register. 


THE CLOCK. 


The slowly-moving fingers minutes find, 

And hours, and days, and e’en the lengthening yeurs ; 
As much before them stiil as is behind, 

No want their circling movement ever fears. 
How different Man! By sudden impulse driven, 
Now if the distant past he seeks for rest, 

Now in the far-off future is his heaven ; 

**He never is, but always to be blest.” 

His morn is with his noon, his noon with night, 
His hand can never point to one true hour ; 

But marks one past or future in its flight, 

For o’er the present he has lost all power; 
Unlike the clock, whose ready tongue can all 
The hours, and days of Time find voice to call. 





LAST WISHES OF A CHILD. 


The fol’owing beautiful little poem was written by James 
T. Fields, for the Boston Book for 1850; 
* All the hedges are in bloom, 
And the warm west wind is blowing— 
Let me leave this stifled room, 
Let me go where flowers are growing ! 
Look! my cheek is thin and pale, 
And my pulse is very low, 
Ere my sight begins to fail, 
Mother dear, youll Jet me go! 
Was not that the robin’s song 
Piping through the casement wide ? 
I shall not be listening long, 
Take me to the meadow-side— 
Bear me to the willow-brook— 
Let me hear the merry mill— 
On the orchard I must look, 
Ere my beating heart is still. 
Faint and fainter grows my breath— 
Bear me quickly down the lane: 
Mother dear, this chill of death— 
I shall never speak again !” 
Still the hedges are in bloom, 
And the warm west wind is blowing ; 
Still we sit in silent gloom— 
O’er her grave the grass is growing. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


THE MOUNT OF ASCENSION. 


BY THE REV. J. P. DURBIN, D. D. 

















For thirty-six hours, from three o'clock on 
Friday afiernoon until the following Sunday 
morning, the most painful suspense and the in- 
tensest anxiety pervaded the city of Jerusalem ; 
for, during these thirty-six hours the Lord of 
Life and Glory was in the grave. Hope and 
fear agitated the hearts of: his enemies, for they 
had witnessed his miraculous powers when alive 
and remembered his declaration, that in three 
days he would rise again from the dead, if they 
should slay him. Confidence and doubt alter- 
nately swayed the minds of his few faithful dis- 
ciples as they communed concerning the Lord 
Jesus, and his promises to them that he would 
rise from the dead. If one might ask for what 
the Divine Providence has been pleased to with- 
hold, I feel strongly inclined to wish that a full 
and faithful record of these conversations of the 
disciples had been given to the world. It seems 
to me that they would have been the most beau- 
tiful and convincing evidence of the truth of the 
sacred story. ‘This is evident from the natural- 
ness of so much of these conversations as has 
been preserved to us. Who can read the follow- 
ing between two of the disciples, and their risen, 
but unapprehended Master, without feeling that 
the record is true? It is so natural, so touching, 
so beautiful, that we ure satisfied that it must 
have sprung from the midst of the scene and cir- 
cumstances alleged. The conversation took 
place on the first day of the week, i. e., on our 
Sunday ; the day on which our Saviour rose from 
the dead. 

** And behold two of them went, the same day 

to a village called Emmaus, which was from Je- 
rusalem threescore furlongs. And they talked 
together of all these things which had happened. 
And it came to pass that while they communed 
and reasoned together, Jesus himself drew near 
and walked with them. But their eyes were 
holden that they should not know him. And 
he said unto them, What manner of communica- 
tions are these that ye have one with another, as 
ye walk andare sad! And one of them whose 
name was Cleophas, answering, said unto him, 
Art thou only a stranger in Jerusalem, and hast 
not known the things which are come to pass 
there in these days! And he said unto them, 
What things? And they said unto him, Con- 
cerning Jesus of Nazareth, who was a_ prophet 
mighty in deed and word before God and all the 
people ; and how the chief priests and our rulers 
delivered him to be condemned to death, and 
have crucified him. But we trusted it had been 
he who should have redeemed Israel. and be- 
sides all this, to-day is the third day since these 
things were done. Yea, and certain women also 
of our company made us astonished, which were 
early at the sepulchre ; and when they found not 
his body they came saying that they had seen a 
vision of angels which said that he was alive. 
And certain of them which were with us went to 
the sepulchre, and tound it even as the women 
had said ; but him they saw not. Then He said 
unto them, O fools, and slow of heart to believe 
all that the prophets have spoken! Ought not 
Christ to have suffered these things, and to enter 
into his glory? And beginning at Moses and all 
the prophets, he expounded unto them in all the 
Scriptures the things concerning himself. And 
they drew nigh unto the village whither they 
went, and he made as if he would have gone 
further. But they constrained him, saying, 
Abide with us ; for it is toward evening and the 
day is farspent. And he went in to tarry with 
them. And it came to pass ashe sat at meat 
with them that he took bread and blessed it, and 
brake and gave to them. And their eyes were 
opened and they knew him, and he vanished out 
of theirsight. And they said one to another, 
Did not our hearts burn within us while he talk- 
ed with us by the way, and while he opened to 
us the Seripturest And they rose up and re- 
turned to Jerusalem, and found the eleven gather- 
ed together, and them that were with tuem, say- 
ing, The Lord is risen indeed, and hath appeared 
to Simon. And they told what things were done 
in the way, and how he was known of them in 
breaking of bread.’’ (Luke, xxiv.) 

Granting the previous promises of our Lord 
concerning his resurrection, and their accom- 
plishment on the third day, and the excursion of 
the disciples to Emmaus, could anything be more 
natural, more truthful than the preceding con- 
versation ; and the immediate return of the dis- 
ciples to Jerusalem, upon discovering their Lord 
alive? This is a specimen of one kind of inter- 
nal evidence of Christianity which commends it- 
self directly to the conscience and the heart. 

It was yet forty days to the time of his ascen- 
sion, during which period he appeared occasion- 
ally and very suddenly, and for a brief space of 
time, to his disciples, in order to satisfy them of 
the certainty of luis resurrection that they might 
be witnesses of it; and for the purpose of in- 
structing them concerning the mission he was 
about to commit to them for publishing his gos- 
pel to the world. His appearances to his disci- 
ples, and his intercourse with them after his re- 
surrection differed very strikingly from these be- 
fore his crucifixion. Before his crucifixion he 
always appeared as one of them, and subject to 
the same conditions and accidents, except sin, 
and entered fully into their feelings, and freely 
into conversation with them. After his resur- 
rection his body seemed to have new and won- 


+ derful properties, which belong not to matter. 


He appeared among them in closed rooms, sud- 
denly, without opening the door, and as sudden- 
ly vanished out of their sight, as a spirit is sup- 
posed to vanish into thin air.* His conversa- 


* The Evangelists convey the same idea of the appearan- 
ces and disappearances of our Lord, after his resurrection, 
as is found in the ancient classics, and still entertained, con- 
cerning the appearances and disappearances of departed 

or supernatural beings. Our Lord had the 
wer to become visible or invisible at pleasure. Luke 
says, “And their eyes were opened, and they knew him ; 
and he vanished out of their sight.” Not that he removed 
from their vicinity, but that he became invisible to thei. 
So Zneas, in the sack of Troy, “4s separated from his 
wife Creusa, who perished unexpectedly. While he ae 
searching for her, Virgil makes Aineas say, the ong om 
ghost and shade of — — pond —, his erry oe 
ure larger than the , and sp \. 
aon to on to her, and throw his — —— 
tenuesque recessit in auras, she vani poh al 

In the same manner, Shakspeare makes 
ish. 

Baxgvo. The earth has bubbles as the water h 
And dese are of them :—whither are they vanished $ 

Macsetu. Into the air: and what seemed corpory 


melted, 
As breath into the wind. 


tion was brief, solemn, and accompanied with a 
peculiar awe and power. His body was no long- 
er the natural body that was crucified on the 
cross and laid in the sepulchre, but it was now a 
spiritual body ; for, as St. Paul says, ‘* there is 
a natural body, and there is a spiritual body.”"— 
The change in him from a natural to a spiritual 
body by the resurrection, is the illustration of the 
change which will take place in his children.— 
His soul also participated in the wonderful ad- 
vance which the resurrection made in the condi- 
tion of his being, and hence gave forth the hea- 
venly manifestations witnessed in his occasional 
intercourse with his disciples. 

And yet even these wondrous appearances of 
the Lord failed to keep the disciples free from 
doubt. So slow were they to admit the miracu- 
lous story, instead of eagerly following cunning- 
ly devised fables, that they seem to have resolv- 
ed on resuming their former occupation, which 
suggests the probability that they had relinquish- 
ed all hope of the speedy establishment of the 
kingdom of God, as promised by their lately cru- 
cified Master. As they had been called by the 
Lord from the shores of the Sea of Galilee, so 
now, in their disappointment, they return thither ; 
and, after consultation, Peter said to them, ‘‘I go 
a-fishing,’’ thatis, I will resume my former oc- 
cupation, since I see no signs of the kingdom of 
God ; and it is now more than a month since the 
crucifixion of Jusus of Nazareth. The othar 
disciples said, ‘* We also go with thee.” We 
too will resume our former occupation. The 
Lord saw their despondency, and heard their 
consultations. The sun went down, and thus 
screened from the intense heat of an eastern sun 
(for it was in the month of May,) ‘“‘they went 
forth, and entered into a ship immediately, and 
that night they caught nothing.’’ As the day 
dawned, and they neared the shore to rest, they 
saw a stranger standing on the beech. The 
mildness and majesty of his mien, and the gen- 
tleness and tenderness of his address threw a 
spell over the wearied and desponding _fisher- 
men. He said, ‘* Children, have ye any meat!” 
They answered, ‘“‘ No.’’ ‘ Cast,’’ said he, 
“* your net on the right side, and ye shall find.” 
The sudden and miraculous success opened their 
eyes, and one said, ‘* It is the Lord.’’ Peter, 
with his characteristic impetuosity, threw him- 
self into the sea, and hastened to the feet of his 


A DAY WITH D’AUBIGNE. 
Geneva, Nov, 19, 1849. 


On Friday evening last, my good friend La 
Fleur and myself, by previous invitation, visited 
Dr Merle D’Aubigne. He resides about a mile 
from Chez Nous, and about a mile from the cen- 
tre of Geneva, in a little village on the border of 
the lake named Eaux Vives. It was dark, rainy 
and maddy, and by the time that we reached 
Eaux Vives all the polish was off our boots ; but 
we passed such an agreeable soiree after we 
reached the hospitable mansion of Dr Merle, that 
we forgot all about the darkness, the rain and the 
mud. We were received in the parlor most cor- 
dially by Dr Merle and his lady. There were 
present his little daughter, a young Englishman, 
and a young demoiselle whom they called Mad- 
emoiselle Fanny, Dr. Merle (generally known 
in the United States as Merle D’Aubigne,) in his 
appearance is most commanding. Physiological- 
ly speaking, he is a perfect man. He is tall and 
very finely proportioned. I had been told in the 
United States that in his countenance he resemb- 
led Dr. Wayland, and the very first time that I 
saw him, more than a month ago, I recognized 
him trom that fact. ‘The resemblance of their fea- 
tures is most remarkable. There is to each the 
same piercing eye, the same shaggy over-hanging 
eyebrow, and as if to make the resemblance more 
complete, (although it may beconsidered a small 
affair) Merle D’Aubigne aud Dr..Wayland wear 
their hair precisely alike, and each have the same 
proportion of gray sprinkled over their locks which 
were once so raven black. Madame Merle isa 
most agreeable lady, and in her nodle appearance 
and finely cultivated mind is well worthy to be 
the consort of the great historian of the Reforma- 
tion. 

They were both very affable in their conversation 
and spoke mnch of the great Republic over the At- 
lantic. Dr. Merle spoke of America as THE coun- 
try, and in a voice full of affection and eloquence 
he said that he looked upon it as one of the great- 
est of privileges to spread the light of knowledge, 
and to preach the gospel in that happy land.— 
For, said he, (elevating his ponderous arm every 
time he pronounced the word Aigher,) ‘America 
is every year increasing, growing, pushing her- 
self higher, higher, higher, and it is all important 
that the seed of truth should be scattered now, 





Master. So profound and convincing was the 
effect of this sudden appearance of the Lord, that | 
the disciples durst not converse with bi, only as | 
he drew them on by questions. 

Hlis followers and friends seem aiter this to | 
have assembled at Jerusalem in expectation of| 
some desisive event connected with the promised | 
kingdom of God. Doubtless the mysterious in- | 
fluences of the Divine Master had drawn them 
to the city. The time of his ascension was at| 
hand. Preparatory to this, he joined them and | 
gave them more particular instruction concerning | 
the mission he was about to commit to them.— | 
As Jerusalem was to be the centre of this divine | 
mission, he commanded them that they should | 
not depart from the city upon their mission until | 
they should receive power from on high to quali- | 
fy them for it. But this divine power, the Holy 
Spirit, which was to be given them, and which 
was wonderfully shed upon them on the day of 
Pentecost, was not sufficient to qualify them for 
their heavenly work. Itis particularly recorded, | 
|‘* Then opened he their understanding that they | 
| might understand the Scripture.’’ How long the | 
Lord ‘assembled together with them at Jeru-| 
salem" is not certain. The impression made | 
by the Sacred History is, that he was with thei | 
| fur several days, explaining, ‘‘ all things written | 
lin the law of Moses, in the Prophets, and in| 
the Psalmsconcerning himself.’’ (Luke,xxiv. 44.) | 

When he had fully instructed them in the 
Messianic Scriptures, he prepared for his ascen-| 
sion. The power of his presence drew his friends | 
as well as his disciples close around him. And} 
jin the dusk of the evening, that he might escape | 
| the notice of the multitude, he passed out of the | 
|city eastward, crossing the Kidron, and wound} 
jround the southern flank of Mount Olivet, all | 
| fullowing slowly and in silence, while he an-| 
|} nounced to his diseiples the import and prospect 
| of their perilous mission. ‘* Ye shall be wit- 
nesses unto me in Jerusalem, and in all Judea, 
and in Samaria, and unto the uttermost parts of | 
\the earth. Go ye, therefore, into all the world, | 
jteach all nativus, and preach the name of thre | 
| Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost. | 

All power is given to me in heaven and in earth, | 
and Jo! 1 am with you always even unto the end | 
of the world.”” 

As he pronounced these words he had ad- 
' vanced round the southern flank of the mountain, 
| leading his disciples, ‘‘ as far as to Bethany.” 
| There, as he uttered the last words of the divine 
| benediction, he lifted up his hands, spreading 











that the present generation may tell its effect upon 
your coming millions ; for without Religion and 
moral guidance your country will be nothing.” 

The contrast between the Genevese Theologian 
and the young Englishman was not only very 
marked but laughable. The latter seemed to have 
one idea, and that was, England and her Church. 
In one of those sickly sentimental tones of voice, 
he spoke of the denominations of America, say- 
ing that they of the Church of England know 
very little of the many petty differences into which 
we were split up—that they merely ranked them 
all under three classes— Methodists, Quakers and 
Unitarians, (it is strange he never heard of Bap- 
tists, Presbyterians and Congregationalists.) It was 
his candid opinion that Puseyism had done a 
great deal of good by bringing the Church back to 
forms, for many in the Church were getting to be 


‘almost Methodists. In the same strain, he bit- 


terly complained that Punch had ridiculed Prince 
Albert! . 

At the table every thing was very simple. It 
was my good fortune to be placed at the right of 
Dr. M., so that I had an excellent opportunity to 
enjoy his sparkling conversation. He exhibited 
a great deal of pleasantry in explaining to me the 
a) morial bearings of Geneva which were stamped 
upon the butter. ‘The coat of arms consists of 
the right half of a crowned eagle, anda key ; 
the whole surmounted by ‘*Post Tenebras Lux.” 
He says that Geneva claims to have been an im- 
perial city, hence the Roman eagle ; afterwards 
becoming the seat of a Bishopric, the key of St. 
Peter occupied in the armorial bearings the place 
of the sinister half of the eagle. He added that 
the ancient Genevois used to say that they were 
furnished with half aturkey, while the key was 
the ‘‘open seasame”’ of the wine cellar. 

The repast ended with some fine, large roasted 
chestnuts. 1 had read in America that the Wal- 
denses of Piedmont lived almost upon the chest- 
nut. Judging from our little chestnut in the 
United States, I thought it would be rather hard 
living. But the chatainge of Europe is almost 
four times te size uf vurs, aid there is a barge 
quantity of nutriment in them. These large 
chestnuts are sometimes imported to the United 
States, under the name of Itajian chestnuts. 

After tea the Bibles were brought and the 
whole family joined in reading the Sth chapter of 
Deuteronomy. When they had finished the 
chapter he turned to his little daughter and asked 
her if she understood the meaning of the injunc- 
tion of the Israelites to teach the law and the 





| them out, perhaps over, and perhaps touching the 
| heads of his apostles. While in this act he was 


| parted from them. He threw aside the restraint | 
| which for the time weighed down his glorious | 


| resurrection body, and it rose majestically and 


commandments to their children. He then pro- 
ceeded to some general remarks in a manner of 
touching simplicity, and spoke of the goodness 
of God in giving us things that we had not—and 


_our proneness to forget Him. The Jews were 


| was carried up into heaven; and the clouds re-| commanded to remember these statutes in every 


|ceived him out of their sight, into that spiritual 
jand glorious world where he sat down on the 
| right hand of the throne of God, to make inter- 
| cession for us, 

| It was at nightfall, and the parting was so 
solemn and glorious, and his pathway to heaven 
|so resplendent, and the majesty and benignancy 
|of his ascending person so enrapturing, that his 
| friends stood motionless and speechless, ‘‘gazing 
}up into heaven.’’ through the bright opening 
| which his ascension had left in the sky. There 
| probably they would have continued to stand had 
not the spell been broken by two of the heavenly 
visiters who had descended to witness the as- 
icension. From the midst®of the illuminated 
clouds, where they lingered in pity and admira- 
{tion of the astonished and bereaved disciples. 
| they descended to the earth, and ‘* stood among 
them in white apparel, and said, Ye men of 
|Gallilee, why stand ye gazing up into heaven? 
| This same Jesus which is taken up from you 
{into heaven, shall so come in like manner as ye 
have seen him go into heaven.”’ 

The charm was broken. Ascending Mount 
Olivet from the edge of the village of Bethany 
(for this was as near,and a more private way 
back tothe city), they halted on the summit to 
look once more into the heavens, after their as- 
cended Lord. But the sky had recovered its 
usual serenity, and spread out ‘ts calm blue can- 
opy, lit up with the countless stars of heaven. 
|On the spot where they halted, the piety of sub- 
| sequent ages erested a magnificent church, and 
jthat same piety, sublimated into enthnsiasm and 
credulity, transferred the scene of the ascension 
\from the humble village of Bethany, far down 
jon the southern flank of the mountain, to its 
|sammit. Hence the church is called the Church 
jof the Ascension. It is about half a mile due 
east from St. Stephen’s gate, and about three 
hundred feet above the city. It is alone; neither 
tent nor hut is near it. And the only worship- 
| pers init are a few monks; sometimes of the 
|Greek order, and sometimes of the Armenian; 
las the gold of the one outweighs, in the judgment 
of the Pacha of Jerusalem, the gold of the other. 
And not unfrequently very unchristian contests 
occur for the possession of the church; and in 
| these contests, it has more than onee been reduced 
\to ashes. The t:aveller sees it from the north- 
jeast part of the city, sitting beautifully on the 
sacred Mount Olivet; and if his piety or curiosity 
{should lead him to ascend to it, he will be shown 
the footprint of our Lord, impressed in the solid 








To this he will kneel, and will kiss it, if his faith 
| waver not; or will turn away with regret and 
|sorrow at the weak superstition that guards and 
worships an object so obviously apocryphal. In 


Sartain’s Magazine. 


i hard arguments. 
ito be bought at a fair. 
area kind of discipline of humanity. *. 


give good counsel; the next totake it. . . . 

If your means suit not with your ends, pursue 

those ends which suit with your means. . . 
Truth overcomes falsehood, and suspicion can- 

not live before perfectfrankness. . . . Nev- 

er carry asword in your tongue to injure the rep- 

utation of any man. 





| place—when at home, when abroad, when travel- 


ling, when resting, when amid the stillness and 
| solitude of Judea’s mountains, or when in the 
| throngs of the Holy City. A prayer was then 
offered up by my friend La Fleur, after which we 
| resorted to the cheerful foyer of the sitting room. 
| The conversation turned on various topics. Dr. 
| M. spoke of several of our most distinguished 
| clergymen, and, as I mentioned above, seems to 
| have very just appreciations of vur country, our 
| institutions, and our public men. He entertained 
| us very much with an amusing account of a tour 
| that he.had made to Mont St. Bernard last sum- 

mer, where he met several Americans, one of 

whom he travelled with a day before he ascer- 
| tained what countryman he was, so perfectly can 
| our citizens by their flexibility adapt themselves 
'to every land. First he took him to be a Swiss 
| Notary, next an Italian Refugee, then somebody 
| else, but by an accident at the hospice of St. 
Bernard he discovered that the gentleman in 
question was a well known clergyman of the 
middle States. 

While our country filled him with admiration, 
| he seemed almost to despond of the great coun- 
| tries of Europe. The affairs of Rome were men- 

tioned ; also the name of Dr. Achilli, in whom 
every christian and every liberal man in Europe 
and America takes such an interest at the pre- 
|sent time. Dr. Achilliis imprisoned for distribut- 
jing the Bible, and for silently and prudently 
| making known the truth at Rome, under Mazzim. 
| Great exertions have been made in England, and 
| by the direct orders of M. De Tocqueville to the 
| French Minister, M. Corcelles, but nothing can 
be effected, and it is the opinion of Dr. Merle 
that Achilli will not be released as long as the 
Pope has the power. ‘The great head and front 
of Dr. Achilli’s offence is, that he was once an 
Italian Priest, but is now a Protestant. 

At ten o’clock we bade adieu to the family of 
Dr. Merle, and shall always remember that even- 
ing as one filled with pleasant recollections. As 
1 passed through the well lighted entry, I saw 
hanging upon the wall a large map of the United 
States. But it is a little behind the times, great 
and comprehensive as it appeared in large states, 
and mighty lakes, and innumerable rivers. There 
was no sign of Texas being one in our National 
Galaxy. New Mexico wascertainly not thought 
of, while Oregon (I did not look very closely but 
strongly suspect) was at the old latitude, ‘fifty- 
four forty or fight.’—As for California, the map, 
with all its dimensions, did not begin to reach 





rock, as he made the first bound towards Heaven., that distance. 


The residence of Dr. Merle is upon the border 
of Lake Geneva. It isa modest dwelling, not 
devoid of ornament, and is surrannded with those 
‘nice gravelled walks and all the evidences of 





the general uncertainty, and frequent absurity of | landscape gardening in which the environs of 
the sacred places shown to the traveller in the | Genevaabound.—It is here that Merle D’Aubigne 
Holy Land, the free and intelligent Christian will| has written the four volumes of his history. 
see the wisdom and goodness of God. Had he| It is a subject of great pride to me that his His- 
designed those spots to be reverenced and wor-| tory of the Reformation has been so well appre- 
shipped, he would have provided for the certain | ciated by us and by the Anglo Saxons in general. 
knowledge of them. But in the kingdom of his} While only four thousand volumes have found 
Son he has made the divine glory and power to, their way into France, the United States and 
appear in the new and divine life which the gos-| Great Britain have found four hundred thousand 
pel imparts to individuals and to nations, and not| copies too few for them, and public societies and 
in the sacred localities, or buildings, or relics.—} private publishers are constantly sending them 


broadcast over the land. Within the iast six 
years, no modern works have been so extensive- 
ly read in the United States as Dickens's Novels, 


A Sraine or Peants. Use soft words and) Macaulay's History of England, and Merle 
Friend’s help is not) D’Aubigne’s History of the Reformation—a 
Misfortunes | queer tric, but the fact is true 


No allusion was 
made to his work in America, but 1 felt hke 


The first part of wisdom consists in ability to} telling him that J had seen his History in the 


hands of our most learned men, and that, far out 
in our western border, I had beheld it in the 
humble cabin of the pioneer. ‘That he may live 
long to fill his place in the Theological Semina~ 
ry of Geneva, to finish history, and to bless his 
fellow man, is the sincere wish of J. 





(Cor. Providence Journal. 


—— 


Heroism or tue Poor. As a class, I must 
say that the work people that I have seen, appear 
remarkably truthful, patient, and generous; in- 
deed, every day teaches me that their virtues are 
wholly unknown to the world. Their intem- 
perance, their improvidence, their want of clean- 
liness, are all that come to our ears. As I said 
before, however, I doubt very much whether we 
should not be as improvident and intemperate if 
our incomes and comforts were as precarious as 
theirs. The vices of the poor appear to be evils 
naturally fostered by poverty—even as their vir- 
tues are such as want and suffering alone can 
beget. Their patience is positively marvelous. 
Indeed, I have seen this last week such content- 
ment, under miseries and privations of the most 
appalling nature as has made me look with rev- 
erence upon the poor afflictedthings. I have be- 
held a stalwart man, with one half of his body 
dead—his whole side paralyzed, so that the 
means of subsistence by labor were denied him ; 
and his wife toiling day and night with her nee- 
dle, and getting, at the week’s end, but one shil- 
ling for her many hours’ Jabor. I have sat with 
them in their wretched hovel shivering, without 
a spark of fire in the grate, andthe bleak air 
rushing in at every chink and crevice. I have 
been with them and their shoeless children at their 
Sunday dinner of boiled tea-leaves and dry bread, 
and I have heard the woman with smiling lips, 
not only tell me, but show me, how contented 
she was with her lot ; bearing the heavy burden 
with a meek and uncomplaining spirit, such as 
philosophy may dream of,but never can compass. 
The man and his wife were satisfied that it was 
the will of God they should be afflicted as they 
were, andthey bowed their heads in reverent 
submission to the law. ‘‘It may be hard to say 
why we are so sorely troubled as we are,’’ said 
the heroic old dame, ‘‘but we are satisfied it is 
all for the best.’ In my last letter I told the 
story of the poor stock maker,who, for three 
weeks, had never lain down to rest, so that she 
might save her disabled parent from the work- 
house. In the letter before that, I had related 
the struggle of a girl to free herself from a life 
of vice which she had been driven into by sheer 
starvation ; indeed, not a day of my life now pass- 
es but I am eye-witness to some act of heroism 
and nobility, such as are unknown and unheard of 
among those who are well to doin the land. 

[Correspondent of the Morning Chronicle. 


FOR CHILDREN, 
GEORGE'S EXPERIMENT. 


‘* How cold and disagreeable it is to-day! 
said little George to his mother. ‘I do not want 
to goto school. Need I go, mamma? [ had 
rather stay here by the fire than go out; I am 
afraid I shall take cold: pray let me stay at home 
this once.”’ ‘This was said by a little boy of ten 














years old to his mother ove fine morning in 
March, when the wind was a little sharp and} 
north-easterly ; but the truth was, that George | 
had not studied his lesson, and was afraid to| 
meet his master’s reproving eye. 

Now George’s mother was indulgent, at the | 
same time that she was a sensible woman. She| 
| determined to yield to her little boy’s desire to re- | 
| main at home, but to give him, at the same time, | 
ja lesson that he should not forget. So she said 
|to him, ‘* George, I am sorry you do not wish to 
go to school to-day. You may stay at home, | 
but on this condition,—that you shall not go out | 
to play, asI do not think it ght for yon to make | 
more exertion for play than for study. So sit | 
down by the fire, and remember that you do not 
leave the house.”’ 
George did as he was bid, and taking down a 
book of fairy tales from the shelf, he felt very | 
happy and comfortable, and felt much obliged to | 
his mother for her permission to stay at home. | 
He had not been reading more than half an hour, | 
and was deeply interested in the fortunes of 
Cinderella, when a loud barking from Jowler, the | 
house dog, attracted his attention. Starting up. 
from his chair George saw the animal jumping 
up and down, and seeming to say, ‘* Come Mas- | 
ter Harry, I can’t stay here all day; it’s not fair ; | 
come and run a race with me, and see who'll | 
beat, you or I.”’ 

George flew to the entry, seized his cap, and | 
forgetting his mother’s injunctions, was running | 
out of the door, when he heard a voice, at the! 
top of the stairs, saying, ‘‘Its very cold and dis- | 
agreeable to-day, George ; you must stay in the) 
house ; I am afraid you will take cold.”’ Thus! 
rebuked, poor George went back to his book, | 
and soon forgot the dog and the race. 

Just as he arrived at the place where poor Cin- | 
derella loses herslipper, the rolling of carriage 
wheels was heard ; and looking out, George saw 
his uncle’s carryall standing atthe door, with the 
two gray horses and their shining harnesses.— 
He then saw his aunt’s pleasant face, and his 
cousin Helen beckoned to him to come to speak | 
to them. He opened the door, when he met his | 
mother, who motioned him back into the room. 
She then went and spuke to Helen; and going 
up stairs, came down with her bennet and shawl, 
and stepping into the carriage, drove away, but 
not before he heard her say that “George could 
not Jeave the house.’ 

Poor boy! his vexation was great, and he was 
almost ready to cry ; but he caught up his book 
again, and determined he would not care. He 
felt very angry with his mother, and was vexed 
with every body but himself. In about an hour, 
the carriage returned, and his mother came in 
with beautiful flowers in her hand. 

George now began to grow tired of reading. 
He threw his book down, and went to the win- 
dow. While he was there, he saw one of his 
schoolmates, named Harry, walking from school | 
accompanied by his dog. He was a particular} 
friend of George’s and the dug was a great friend | 
of Jowler’s, so that they had a great deal | 
of fun tog@ther. George was in hopes that Har- 
ry would come in and see him ; but it happened 
that Harry was busy thinking of something else, 
and went by without looking at him. 

Poor George! how he envied Harry and _ his 
dog! What would he give if he were allowed 
to go out and call Jowlet, and join his friend 
Harry! He felt that he must run after him ; su 
he called to his mother very loud, ‘* Mamma, 
mayn'tI go out? I’m tired of staying here. 
There’s Harry and his dog. My head aches; do 
let me go out.’’ 

‘* My dear George,’’ called his mother, ‘* you | 
know itis just the same weather now, that it} 
was at school time. It is cold and disagreeable, | 
and I am afraid you will take cold if you go 
out.”’ 

**O,”’ said George, ‘* how foolish I was not to | 
gotoschool! Ishould have been out by this | 
time, enjoying a run with Jowler; while now I) 
am pent up here by the fire with nothing but| 
these stupid fairy tales to read.’’ So saying, | 
he threw the book violently across the room. 

Silly boy! he was angry with his mamma, | 
with his book, and with every thing but himself. | 
But I am happy to tell my readers that his mo- 
ther, seeing the state he was in, kindly reasoned 
with him, and showed him his mistake. She 
convinced him that he had done wrong in refus- 
ing to go to school, and he acknowledged that 
he should have been much happier studying his 
lessons than reading fairy tales. He never for- 
got that tedious day, and never again asked to 
stay from school. [Merry’s Museum 




















fg Adres oped SMITH & MELVIN, 325 
Washingwon street, under Amory Hall, continue 
to give particular attention to the prescripta of Phyai- 
cians and the medical requisitions of families. Confin- 
ing themselves as they do principally to the legitimate 
business of the apothecary or scientific and practical 
Pharmacy, and having unusual facilities for importing 
and selecting their medicines, customers may be assur- 
ed of the purity and genuineness of every article dis- 
pensed at their establishment. june23 


CHAPMAN HALL SCHOOL, 


IN CHAPMAN PLACE, 


HE Sixteenth Annual Term of this School, will 
commence on the first Moaday in September next. 
The Annual Catalogue of the Teachers and Pupils 
with the Terms, &c. annexed, may be had at the store 
ot Messrs. Crosby & Nichols, No. ILL Washington 
Street, and that of Mr. Benj. H. Greene, and Mr. 8. 
G Simpkins, 124, same street. AMOS BAKER. 
N. B. Chapman Place leads out of School Street, 
near Horticuliural Hall. ag25. 








WILLIAM E. CASH, 


IMPORTER OF 
CHINA, GLASS & CROCKERY WARE, 
AND DEALER IN 
Britannia Ware, Tea ‘Trays, Knives & Forks, 
SOLAR, ASTRAL & MANTEL LAMPS 
GIRANDOLES, CANDELEBRAS, &c., 
WHOLESALE & RETAIL. 
No. 262 
WASHINGTON STREET, 
Corner Of Avon Place, 
BOSTON, 
W.E. C., invites his former customers, and all purs 


chasers to examine his new stock of Iron, Stone 
Cuina and Dinner Ware. 


Particular attention given to furnishing Hotels 
and Families with Wares imported expressly 
for the purpose, which cannot fail to give 
entire satisfaction. 

Glass made and cut to order. Lamps of every descrip 
tion repaired at short notice. 


WARE LOANED FOR BALLS AND PARTIES. 
march3 . 


~ ORCHARD HILL SCHOOL. 


RCHARD HILL FAMILY BOARDING 
SCHOOL. Mr. and Mrs. Mack, formerly of Cam- 
bridge, have opened their Boarding School in a new 





HASTINGS AND BRADBURYS’ 


NEW MUSIC BOOK. 


THE MENDELSSOHN COLLECTION, 


HASTINGS AND BRADBURY’S THIRD BOOK 
OF PSALMODY. 


Cont Aimine original music and selections from 
/ the best European and American Composers. 
Co sisting of Tunes, AntHEeMs, MoTets, IN- 
TROIS, SENTENCES and Cu «NTs, with an appendix 
of the most approved Standard Church Tunes, for Con- 
gregational Singing, by THomas Hastines & WiL 
Liam B. BRapBURY. 

We think we can assure the lovers of Sacred Music 
that such a collection of choice gems has never before 
been presented for their inspection and gratification. 
The book eontains 400 pages; the last 50 pages being 
devoted exclusively to a selection of the choicest and 
most approved Standard Congregational Tunes in the 
various metres, leaving the body of the book to be 
occupied wholly with original aad selected matter from 
the best sources, mach of which was composed, ar- 
ranged, or selected by Mr. Bradbury, during his late 
residence in Germany. The MENDLSsoHN CoLLEc- 
TION is printed on snperior paper, and notwithstanding 
the quantity and superior quality of the matter eontain- 
ed in it, is afforded at the same price of music books of 
the ordinary size 

The Mendelssohn Collection is for sale in Boston, by 
B. B. Mussey & Co., Gould, Kendall & Lincoln, 
Oliver Ditson, and at other book and music stores. 

MARK H. NEWMAN & CO., Publishers, 

Sep.1. 199 Broadway, New Yosk. 





house planned and furnished expressly for the acc 
dation of twelve pupils. Their course of instruction 
willembrace the Ancient and Modern Languages, and 
the English branches usually pursued in Academies. 
‘The house is situated in Watertown, near the Water- 
town and West Cambridge Depot, on the FircHBuRG 
RaiLRoaDd, six miles from Boston, in the midst of ex- 
tensive and diversified grounds, in the immediate vicin- 
ity of the well known Wellington Hill, commanding a 
wide and beautiful prospect; is well warmed, well ven- 
tilated, and supplied with an abundance of pure spring 
water in each story; also a bathing 100m, containing a 
douche, shower bath, &c. &c. 


Music, Drawing, Dancing, &c., by the best Teach- 
ers in Boston. 


The Second Quarter commences Monday Sept. 10th. 


REFERENCES.—Prof. Beck, Rev. R. M. Hodges, 
Cambridge, Jas. Brown, Esq., (Little & Brown,) Bos- 


toa. 


For further particulars, ad:)iress Mr and Mrs Mack, 
care of S. O. Mead, Esq., Boston. 


Jan. 29, 1849. osly 


§ T ‘ 
Waterman's Patent Ventilated Re» 
‘ 
frigerator. 

Vv Y Patent Refrigerator is introduced to the public in 
4 full confidence that all the serious objections to the 
old ones are overcome, so far as they can be, without vio- 
lating the laws that govern caloric. The principal improve- 
ments are the ventilator, double covers and valve. There 
are several minor improvements, which, when seen, will be 
readily appreciated. They are made in the most thorough 
manner, and lined with zinc of sufficient thickness to insure 
their duration. 

WATERMAN’S PATENT HAND SHOWER BATH, 

AND IMPROVED BATHING PAN. 

The Bathing Pan sturted on its mission of health and 
cleanliness from my establishinent, fifteen years ago, since 
which, it has, by its own merits, worked its way to all 
parts of the civilized World, and th is upon th d 
have been sold, to those, who but for this invention, would 
have had no means of Bathing, owing to the expense, and 








| trouble attending the old bath tub and shower bath.” My 


patent hand Shower Bath was invented and introduced as 
an adjunct to the Bathing Pan, thus allowing one to enjoy 
the luxury of a shower bath in the summer months, with- 
out being encumbered with the closet bath, the remaining 
nine months of the year, and has become a general favorite 
on that account. 

WATERMAN’S PATENT LAMP TEA KETTLE. 


Every year since the introduction of the Cooking Range 
at the approach of Summer, | have had many, and urgent 
calls for an article to boil water in, without making a fire 
in the range. The above is the result of my endeavors to 
answer the call, and is to my entire satisfaction. It will be 
found both useful and economical in hot weather, to all 


| who cook by Range, and at all seasons, to families that 


board either at Hotels or elsewhere. To Ladies keeping 
house in a snug way, and performing their domestic duties 
from choice, it is invaluable, and will answer for the Bach- 
elor in his dreary lodging-room. 

WATERMAN’S PATENT BROILER. 

This article was invented for the special benefit of 
those who cook by Range, but experience has proved it to 
be equally beneficial when used on cooking stoves, or be- 

+ the wood fire. It combines economy with conven- 
tence, and gives entire satisfaction to all who have given it 
a thorough trial, as it saves all the fat and juices of the 
meat, and prevents the unpleasant odor always attending 
the process of broiling by the old method. 

N. B. Turn the steak frequently while broiling, and it 
will be the sooner and better cooked. 

WATERMAN’S HOUSE LANTERN. 

That safety and convenience should prompt every house- 
keeper to have a lantern is an indisputable fact. The cbh- 
jections to these now in use, are, that when the glass is 
- 


cohen the romeining portion hee to be thrown away (al- 
though it costs twice as much es the glass) and the top 
cannot be cleased of the soot that collects in it. My lantern 
is so arranged, that a new glass can be put in for the cost 
of the glass alone; and the top, being moveable, can be 
kept as clean as any other part, thus becoming a reflector, 
instead of an absorbent of light, as in the old ones. The 
top being flat, any vessel can be put thereon, where hot 
water will be always in readiness, in case of sickness dur- 
ing the night, or for the gentleman's shaving water in the 
morning, thus answering the double purpose of a nursery 
lamp and antern. (Regis. for Pat. 1848.) 
WATERMAN’S FOUNTAIN COFFEE FILTER. 

Through all the years of my experience us a Kitchen fur- 
nisher I have sought for a coffee machine, that the cook 
conld manage, and always bring to the table pure extract 
of coffee without sediment, and have not found it; hence 
the necessity for improvement; the result, (after many ex- 
periments) is, the fountain filter, by which, cooks of the 
smallest intellectual capacity, can always put upon the 
table the purest coffee, with the least possible trouble to 
themselves and the most comfort to their employers. 

(Registered for Patent 1848.) 
INFANTS’ BATH TUB. 

The utility of this article is so self-evident, that it has 
long been considered an indispensable appendage to the 
nursery,-~-its peculiar form making it easy for the child, 
and convenient for the nurse, it being light to handle and 
readily emptied, both ends forming a spout to pour from. 
Since its introduction (about the same time with my Bath 
Pan for aduits,) I have not been called upon to make one of 
the old pattern, or alter this in any way, it having given 
entire satisfaction as it was first made. The sale has been 
steadily on the increase ever since, and as it has been cop- 
ied by many other manufacturers, it may be considered as 
having gained a worthy reputation, on the strength ofits 
own merits. 

The above named articles, invented by the subscriber, 
are manufactured and for sale at his Kitchen Furnishing 
Ware Rooms, &3 and 85 Cornhill, 6 and & Brattle and 73 
Court street. 

The place for all on the eve of housekeeping, and those 
already established, to procure every article appertaining 
to the kitchen department, of the best quality and at the 
lowest prices. Goods sent to all parts of the City and ad- 
jacent towns, free of expense to the purchaser. Those vis- 
iting the City by Railroad, can have their goods packed and 
sent to the Depot, in season for the evening train, by mak- 
ing their selection in the early part of the day. 

june9 7m NATH’L WATERMAN. 


ONE PRICE ONLY. 
GEO. W. WARREN & CO., 


192 Washington Street, Boston, 
ESPECTFULLY invite the attention of all purchasers 
of Dry Goods, at 
WHOLESALE OR RETAIL, 
To their Large and Select Stock of 


Fashionable Goods. 


Selected with great care in the different markets ofEuropes 
the whole of which willbe offered at VERY LOW PRICES, 
having been bought there before the advance. 
IN SHAWLS AND SILK GOODS 
We can show our Customers the largest and choicest stock 
ever opened in New England. 
Purchasers of 


LONG OR SQUARE SHAWLS, 
Can select from a stock of more than 60,000 dollars in value, 
and embracing every desirable style for dress or comfort, 
from the cheapest to the most valuable article, 
OF SILK GOODS 
We can show to our customers more than 1000 pieces, of 
the best styles in colors, and of the best fabrics in 
BLACK SILKS, 
All of which were selected with an eye to both wear and 
style. 


SILK VELVETS, 


Of all widths and colors, and of the best Lyons manufacture 
MOURNING ARTICLES. 


Great care is used in the selection of our Mourning Stock, to 
which we invite specia) attention. 
CLOAKS & CLOAK MATERIALS. 

We have purchased a very large stock of Paris Cloaks and 
Mantilets, from the belebrated house of Madame Ar- 
monville, rue de Richelieu, Paris, which will be 
offered for sale at an early day. Our stock 
of Merinos, Thibets, Cushmeres, Paris 
Cloths, and other fabrics for Cloaks, 
is now open, and merits the at- 
tention of all the Ladies. 


WOOLENS & STUFFS FOR BOYS, 


This department of our stock was never so complete as now 
and we advise all to buy early. 
WHITE GOODS. 
In this department will be found every style of White Mus- 
lins, Cambrics, embroideries, Laces, Trimmings, Linen 
Goods Furnitures, Flannels, Blankets, Quilts, Domestic, &c. 
Great attention is given to all 
HOUSEKEEPING ARTICLES. 


DRESS GOODS, 


We have received more than ovr usual variety of Printed 
Cashmeres, M. deLaines, and all other Dress Fabrics, down 
to the prettiest styles of Ninepeuny Prints. 

HOSIERY, GLOVES, 

SCARFS, CRAVATS, HDKFS, 

and agreat many other articles in full assortment. The 
names alone of all the articles in each Department of our 
Establishment, would fill a good sized newspaper. We 





ROSBY & NICHOLS, will pub’ish within 2 week,— 

The Christian Parent, by Rev. A. B. Muzzey, Author 

of the Young Maiden, 320 pages, 16mo, illustrated with a 
steel engraving. 

Tales, by Mrs. Lee, Author of Luther Cranmer, or One 

Hundred and Fifty Stories for Young People, by a Clergy- 


man. 
They will publish this day.—Leaves from a Christmas 
Bough, by a Lady. Price 25 cents. 
Just received,—Prose and Verse, by Richard H. Dana, 2 








vols. 
decl5 lis?oa 111 Washington st. 


therefore invite purdhasers of anything in the Dry Goods 
line to examine our stock before buying, which will be free- 
ly shown them, without their being rudely urged to buy. 
LADIES’ EXCHANGE, 
September 25. 


sep29. GEO. W. WARREN & CO. 





NEW HYMN BOOK. 
CHRISTIAN HYMNS; 
FOR PUBLIC AND PRIVATE WORSHIP. 


NINETEENTH EDITION. 

bby E Subscribers would ask the particular attention 

of Clergymen, and of Churches and Societies gen- 
erally, to this new avd highly approved Collection of 
Hymns for Public Worship, prepared expressly to meet 
tle wants of the societies of our denomination. The 
compilers have endeavored to prepare a more lyrical 
collection than most of those now in use, better adapted 
for singing, and containing a greater variety of metres. 
They have sought to make the book what the present 
state of our churches and societies demands, and have 
consulted, for that purpose, not only different clergy 
men, but leaders of choirs, ad many other persons of 
taste and judgment. 

Although this book has been published less than four 
years, it is now used in fifty of our Societies, and this 
fact is considered sufficient to show the estimation in 
which it is held, and the manner in which it has teod 
the test of comparison with other Collections. 

The following are some of the peculiar merits of the 
Christian Hymos:—the nuniber of hymns is very large; 
the variety of subjects and metres is very great; the 
hymns are better adapted for singing; the plan of ar- 
rangment is improved; and the price is very low. 

The following is a list of places where the Christian 
fyrans is in use. 

MAINE, 

Belfast; Thomaston; Bath. 

New HamMPsHIRE. 

Dublin; Keene; Peterboro’; Wilton; Concord 
Manchester; Fitzwilliam. 

VERMONT. 
Pomfret; Windsor. 
MASSACHUSETTS. 

Hollis Street Society; Twelfth Society; New 
North; Broadway Society, Boston; Lee Street Society, 
Divinity School, Cambridge; East Cambridge; Hing- 
ham; East Medway; Barnstable; Taunton; Hopkin- 
ton; Bridgewater; East Bridgewater; West Bridge- 
water; Harvard; Roxbury; Concord; Stow; Wor- 
cester; Upton; Fitchburg; West Newton; Lawrence 
Dedham; Gloucester; Northboro’; Woburn; Win 
chendon; Dorchester; New Bedford; Ware. 

New York; Troy. 
Wisconsin; Milwaukie. 
Louisiana; New Orleans. 
§G- Copies furnished for examination. 


CROSBY & NICHOLS, Publishers, 
{24 lisostt 111 Washingtes st, Boston 
OLLEGE AND SCHOOL TEXT--BOOKS— 
Published by D. APPLETON & CO., 200 Broad- 
way, New York. 

GREEK aND Latin.—Arnold’s First and 
Second Latin Book and Practical Grammar, 12mo, 75 
cts—Arnold’s Latin Prose Composition, $1— Arnold’s 
Cornelius Nepos, with Notes, 12mo, $1—Arnold’s 
First Greek Book, 62 cts—Arnold’s Greek Prose 
Composition, 12mo, 75 cts—Arnold’s Greek Reading 
Book, edited by Spencer, L2mo, $1 50—Keza’s Latin 
Vestament, 12mo, 62 cts—Livy, with Notes, by Lin- 
cola, 12mo0, $1—Cvsar’s Commentaries; Notes by 
| Speacer, 12mo, $1—Tacitus’s Histories, with Notes, 
| by Tyler, 12mo, $1—Tacitus’s Gerwania and Agrico- 

lag Neotow by Tylor, 12meo, 62 oto 
il. Frexcu.—Collot’s Dramatic French Reader, 
12mo0, $1—De Fiva’s Elementary French Reader, 16 
mo, 50 cte—De Fiva’s Advanced French Reader, $1 
| —Ollendorff’s New Method of Learning French, edited 
by J. L. Jewett, 12m0, $l—Key to do, 75 cts—Kow- 


jan’s Modern French Reader, 120, 75 cts—Surrenve’s 








| French Pronouncing Dictionary, 12mo, $1 90. 

| Ul. German.—Adler’s Progressive German Read 
jer, 12mo, $1—Adler’s German and English and Eng- 
| heh and German Dictionary, compiled from the best 
| authorities, 1 vol, large 8vo, $5—Oliendorff’s New 
Method of Learning German, edited by G. J. Adler, 
| l2mo, $1 50—Key to do, 75 cts. 

IV. iratran.—Foresti’s Italian Reader, 12mo, 
| $1—Ollendorff’'s New Method of Learning Italian, 
| edited by F. Foresti, 12mo, $1 50—Key to do 75 cts. 
| V. Spanisa.—Ollendorfi’s New Method of Learn- 
| ing Spanish, by M. Velazquez and T. Sunonne, 12mo, 
| gl 50—Key to do 75 cts—Velazquez’s New Spanish 
Keader, with Lexicon, 12mo, $1 25—Valezquez’s 
| Spanish Phrase Book, 18mo, 38 cts. 
| Vi. HesRew.—Gesenius’s Hebrew Grammar, 
j edited by Rodigar; translated from the best German 
ledition, by Conant, Svo, $2. 
| Wil. EnguisH.—Arnold’s Lectures on Modern 

History, 12mo, $1 25—Bojeson and Arnold’s Manual 
jot Greek and Romau Antiquities, 12mo, $1—Chase’s 
| Treatise on Algebra, 12mo, $1—Crosby’s Ist Lessons 
| in Geometry, 38 cts—laegar’s Class Book of Zoology, 
'38 cts—Everett’s System of English Versification, 
| 12mo, 75 cts—Graham’s English Synonyms, edited by 
| Prof. Reed, of Pennsylvania University, 12mo, $1— 
| Guizot’s History of Civilization; Notes by Professor 

Henry, of N. Y. University, 12mo, »1—How’s Shak- 
| sperean Reader, 12mo, $l—Keightley’s Mythology oi 
| Greece and Rome, 18mo, 42 cta—Magnall’s Historical 
| Questions, with American Additions, 12mo, $1— 
| Markham’s School History of England, elited by Eli- 
| za Robbins, author of **Popular Lessons,’? 12mo, 75 
| cts— Mandeville’s Elements of Reading and Oratory, 
| Svo, $1 25—Mandeville’s Reading Books, Parts 1, 2, 
3, 4, 5—Putz and Arnold’s Manual of Ancient Geogra 

phy and History, 12mo, $1—Reid’s Dictionary of the 
| English Language, with Derivations, &c., 12mo, $1— 
|"Taylor’s Manual of Modern and Ancient History, edi- 
lted by Prof. Henry, 8vo, Cloth or Sheep, $2 25— 
| Taylor? Ancient History, separate, $1 50—Taylor’s 
| Modern do, $1 25—Wright’s Primary Lessons, or 
| Child’s First Book. 
| NEARLY Reapy.—Boise’s Exercises in Greek 
| Composition, 12mo—Thatcher’s Cicero de Officiis, 
| 12mo—Lincoln’s Horace, 12mo— Ollendorff’s Elemen- 
| tary French Grammar, by G. W. Greene. ag25. 





| Boston, Sept. 4, 1849. 
| H° BBARD WINSLOW would respectfully inform his 
| patrons and friends, that he has purchased the house 
| tormerly occupied by Dr. John Ware, No. 6 Allston street, 
| and is preparing it for the futare permanent location of 
| his SCIIOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES, to be resumed on 
| the 24th of this month. He purposes limiting the school, 
in future, to 40 pupils, with a view to receiving no more 
than he can have constantly ander his direct personal in- 
}struction. The rooms are very spacious and airy, and 
| will be fitted up and furnished in the best style. A syste- 
| matic, thorough, exact course of etudy will be pursued, 
| such as to qualify young ladies for any situation as teach- 
ers, or as Inembers of suciety. The most careful attention 
| will be paid to their demeanor, and to their moral and re- 
| ligious culture. 
| Having directed all his studies, for several years, to the 
| end of qualifying himself to teach in the best manner, the 
| undersigned hopes for such results as will, in some degree, 
| satisfy his long cherished desires. 
| The terms will be the same as heretofore : Twenty-five 
| Doliars per quarter, or One Hundred Dollars per year, all 
ee ongy inciuded, payable semi annually in January and 
| July. 
Application may be made at No. 6 Allston street, head 
| of Bulfluch street, at which piace pareuts and guardians 
| are invited to call to see the School Rooms, and coufer 
| with the principal. sep29. 


& NEW YEAR OF 

| THE CHRISTIAN EXAMINER 
AND RELIGIOUS MISCELLANY, 
| 


—EDITED BY— 





| Rev. Georce Putnam, D. D., and Rev. Georce E. Evxis. 


| FENHE Publishers ask the attention of the public to THe 
| CurisTIAN EXAMINER, which commences a new vol- 
ume with the number for Januaay, 1850. 
The Examiner is too well known to need an extended no- 
| tice. Commenced in 1813 as the Christian Disciple, un- 
der the care of Dr. Noah Worcester, it has, since 1624, been 
continued as the Christian Examiner, having been at differ- 
| ent times under the editorial charge of Rev. John G. Pal- 
| frey, D. D.; Rev. Francis Jenks; Rev. F. W. P. Green- 
| wood, D. D., and Rev. James Walker, D. D.; Rev. Wil- 
liam Ware ; Rev. Alvan Lamson, D. D., and Rev. Ezra 8. 
Gannett, D. D., until July, 1849, when it passed into the 
hands of its present editors. During all this time it has 
had the confidence and support of the Unitarian denomina- 
tion, and has numbered among its contributors some of the 
most eminent men of the age. 

The subscribers would ask the patronage of the public, 
for the periodical whose pages have given to the world the 
writings of Worcester, Channing and Ware, and which are 
still filled with the contributions of the best writers in the 
denomination. 

*,* Clergymen, or others, who will interest themselves in 
the circu‘ati: x of the Examiner, shall receive a commissiqn 
on subscribers sent us 


> The Examiner is published every two morths in num- 
bers of one hundred and forty-four pages each at four dol- 
lars a year. Specimen numbers furnished by the publishers. 


CROSBY & NICHOLS, 


decl5 tf 111 Washington st. 





NEW Book, by Mr. Muzzey. The Christian Pareni 
by Rev. A. B. Muzzey, Author of Young Maiden, &c., 


$20 pages 12mo. 
This day published by CROSBY & NICHOLS, 
jend 111 Washington st. 


Ba AP’S History of Christianity. Lectures on the 
History of Christianity, by George W. Burnap, 1 vol. 
A few copies just received b 


cROSBY & NICHOLS, 
jani2 lis2o08 111 Washington st. 











REMOVAL. 


E would respectfully inform our customers and the 
public that we have removed from our old stand, 
No. 201, 


TO— 


No, 249 Washington Street, 


(BETWEEN THE MARLBORO’ HOTEL, AND WINTER STREET, 


where we shall continue to keep a full assortment of every 
article wanted in families. 


Silks, Linens, Shawls, 
ALEPINES, QUILTS, BLANKETS, 


Cottons, Flannels, 
HOUSEKEEPING ARTICLES, 


—AND— 
MOURNING GOODS. 


As we IMPORT pat of our stock, and are always ready to 
take advantage of the New York AvcTIONs, when Goods 
are sacrificed, we PLEDGE ourselves to always offer every 
article AS LOW as can be bought elsewhere UNDER ANY 
CIRCUMSTANCES. 


THE ONE PRICE SYSTEM 


will still be strictly adhered to, as many years’ experience 
satisfies us that it is the fairest, and therefore the most satis- 
factory to purchasers. 

We hope by constant weenie attention to our business, 
to merit a continuance of the patronage we so jong received 
at our old stand. DANIELL & CO., 

decl is&os2moR No. 249 Washington st. 


7 . | 
Albion Life Insurance Co. 
LONDON, NEW YORK, AND BOSTON. 
Instituted in 1805.—Empowered by Act of Parliament, 
CAPITAL $5,000,000. 
A portion of which is invested in United States Stocke 
DIRECTORS. 
Mattaew Harrison, Esy., Chairman. 
Joun Hamppen GLepstayes, Esg., Deputy Chairman 
Thomas Starling Benson, Esq. 
James Whatman Bosanquet, Esq. 
Frederick Burmester, Esq. 
John Coningham, Esq. 
Frederick Dawes Danvers, Esq. 
Samuel Henry Teush Hecker, Esq. 
David Riddall Roper, Esq. 
Charles Russell, Esq., M. P. 
Kennard Smith, Esq. 
Ed ward Stewart, Esq. 
BANKERS.—THE BANK OF ENGLAND. 
Puysicians. 
Edward Bright, Esq., M. D., London. 
John W. Francis, Esq., M. D , New York. 
J. B. 8. Jackson, Esq. M. D., Boston. 
SuRGEONs. 
William Lobb, Esq., London. 
J.C. Beales, Esq., New York. 
J. Mason Warren, Esq., Boston. 
Secretary—Epwin Cuariton, Esq. 
Actuary—Joun Le Carrevatin, Esq. 
Ageuts at Boston.—Messrs. WILLIAM Hates and Samu 
EL Pace 





Bonus.—Eighty per cent., or four fifths of the profit« re 
turned to the Policy Holders every three years, with- 
out any deduction or reservation whatever. 


The ALBION is a “Mixed” Company, combining all 
the advantages of the Mutual system, with all the security 
of a Joint Stock Company. It was established in the 
year 1805, and it consists of a highly respectable body cf 
Proprietors, who, independently of a large paid up capital 
and accumulated profits of the Company, are individually 
liable, to the extent of their respective shares, for all the 
Company’s engagements. It offers Greater advantages, 
without exposing the assured to any of the risks of Mutual 
Societies, as it RETURNS EIGHTY PER CENT. of its profits 
in CASH, every THREE YEARS, al compound interest, WITH 
OUT ANY DEDUCTIOS OR RESERVATION WHATEVER— 
whereas, in Matual insurance offices no SECURITY OF THE 
KIND EXISTS, the profits are heid responsible for the loss 
es,and the Premiams are always liable to be raised, or 
the sum insured diminished, according to the exigencies 
of the Society; and if at any time, whether from miscon- 
duct or misfortune, the affairs of the Society become ir- 
reparably involved, there exists neither capital nor stock- 
holders to fall back upon, to mitigate the distress to which 
such an eveut must necessarily give rise. 


ADVANTAGES OFFERED BY THIS COMPANY. 


Perrect security, arising trom a large paid up capital 
and accumulated profits of a business of forty years stand 
ing. 

— MAY BE PAID QUARTERLY, half yearly, or an- 
nually. 

WHEN THE INSURANCE IS FOR THE WHOLE term of life, 
halfthe premium may remain unpaid for five years, on 
paying interest. 

Lire Po.icy Houpers participate at once in all the 
profits of the Company, frum the date of the payment of 
the first premiom, and share in the first tivision of the 
profits—not being compelled to wait five years, as in most 
rome | companies, before becoming entitled to share in the 
profits. 

EIGHTY PER CENT., OR FOUR FIFTHS of the profits on 
the business, both in Europe and America, are paid in 
Cash, or taken in redaction of annual premium, or applied 
ia augmontation of the eum insured, at the option of the 
policy helder. 

No Cuaree For Pouicy, or medical examination. 

No CHARGE For SEA RISK, to or from Europe, at any 
season “f the year. 

Povicy HoL_pers in THE ALBION donot sink the amount 
of- their premium, but the insured is benefited every third 
year during his own life, by the receipt of his profits in 
Cash—thas rendering his payment to the company an in- 
vestment at interest. independent of securing a principal 
beyond every contingency, to his family. 

Low Premiums for short terms of lite. 

Policies are granted to secure the payment of the prin- 
cipal, on the insured attaining the age of sixty; or dying 
previously, the sum is paid to his family or other repre- 
sentatives. 

A FAIR COWPENSATION allowed on surrender of life poli 
cies tu the Company. 

The undersigned having been appvinted Agents of the 
ALBION at Boston, are prepared to receive proposals for 
insurances on Lives, toany amount not exceeding $15,000, 
or Jess than $500, and are empowered, in unexceptionable 
cases,{to grant policies without reference tu the Board of 
Directors at London. Parties desirous of availing them- 
selves of the benefits of Life Insurance are respectfully in- 
vited toexamine into the advautages offered by this Com- 
pany before taking out policies elsewhere. Prospectuses, 
and all requisite information can be obtained on applica- 
tion at oar office. 

Witiiam HaLes, 2 Agents to the Company 
Samuet Pace. 4 for Boston and vicinity. 
june30 ly No.5 Merchant’s Exchange, Boston. 


NEW SACRED MUSIC BOOK, 


With Special exercises and Adaptations to Sings 
ing Schools and Choir Practice ; entitled 


NHE BAY STATE COLLECTION: by A. N. Jonn 
son, Organist at Park Street Church, Boston; Jos1an 
Oscoop, Organist at Winnissimmet Church, Chelsea; and 
Sumner Hitt, Organist at Old South Church, Boston.— 
One of the most complete Collections of Sacrep Music 
ever published, suited to the wants of all Christian Denomi- 
nations, and tothe various occasions of Public Congrega- 
tional and Social Worship. 

The work contains a large amount of Music, embracing a 
great variety of Psalm and Hymn Tunes, Anthems, Chants, 
Choruses, and Set Pieces, Original and Selected. The 
ELEMENTARY PRINCIPLES are arranged in such a manner 
that a full set of Exercises are presented for the practice ot 
Elementary Classes, thus saving the labor of writing Black- 
board Lessons, and greatly facilitating the progress of 8 
Class. In addition to an unusually great variety of New 
Music, most of the Old Standard Tunes are contained in the 
work, published in a form which occupies but little room. 
The Anthems are of a very popular character, great care 
having been exercised in their selection and arrangement.— 
Asetof Sotrreccio Exercises, for training Choirs, is 
embraeed in the work, and also a CnorisTer’s INDEX, 
which contains the first line of a large portion of the Hymns 
in common use, with references to the Tunes in this work 
adapted to eech hymn. 

The Editors of this work, from many years’ experience as 
Teachers and Conductors of Music in some of the princi- 
pal churches of Boston, have had unusue!l opportunities for 
becoming — with the wants of Choirs and Schools. 
The views of many experienced teachers, residing in various 
parts of the country, have also been consuited, and it is be- 
lieved that no work has ever been offered which will ena- 
ble teachers to instruct their classes with equal facility and 
success. The Chorister’s Index is adapted with particular 
reference to the Church Psalmody, Psalms and Hymns by 
the General Association of Congecticut, Watts’ and Select 
Hymns, and many others. 

ay Teachers and others are requested to examine the 
work. 

I have been constantly using the Bay State Collection 
since ‘ts publication, in several Singing Schools, and I most 
cheerfully recommend it as the best adapted and most con- 
venient book for ne pee that I have ever met with. I 
give it a decided preference over any similar publication, 
and believe the preference will be sustained by all who will 
make tria) of its merits. It greatly relieves the labor of the 
teacher, simplifies the course of instruction and facilitates 
the progress of the pupils. J. C. Cram, 

Teacher of Music. 


Messrs. Wilkins, Carter & Co., Gentlemen,—After ex- 
aming several new Musical Publications, 1 am convinced 
that The Bay State Collection is preferable to them all. 
shall therefore adopt it in my schools the coming season.— 
For one commencing on Tuesday evening, 1 am requested 
to procure them, etc. Moses D. RanDALL. 

Newburypatt, Oct. 1849. 

Having had several opportunities of hearing the exercises, 
tunes and and pieces in the “Bay State Collection of Church 
Music,” and having given it a thorough examination, we un 
hesitatingly pronounce it to be a work admirably adapted to 
the wants of Choirs and Singing Schools. Its arrangement 
of the Elementary Department is entirely new, and such as 
will, in our opinion, greatly facilitate the labors of Teachers 
of Singing Schools who may adopt it as their text-book.— 
The selection of Church Music which it contains is not sur 
passed by any work with which we are acquainted. 

Tuomas J. GuRNEY, 


Teacher of Music, East Abington, Mass. 
I. 8. WirHineTon, 
Chorister and Conductor of the Music at Old South Church 
Boston. 
Just published by WILKINS, CARTER & Co., Boston, 
and for sale by the Booksellers generally. novld 





Y Teacher’s Present, for 1850. On Christmas Week, 
will be issued, ‘My Teacher’s New Year’s Present, 
for 1850,” by Rev. F. T. Gray. 
Also, a limited number of the same work, entitled “My 
Pastor’s New Year's Present.” 
On hand, an elegant assortment of New Year’s Books. 
BENJ. H. GREENE, 


dec22 3t 124 Washington st. 


CHRISTIAN REGISTER, 


PUBLISHED WEEKLY BY 


DAVID REED, 
AT NO. 22 SCHOOL STREET, 


TERMS.,---THREE DOLLARS, payable in six months, or 
TWO DOLLARS AND FIFTY GENTS if paid in advance. 

To individuals or companies who pay in advance for five 
copies, a sixth copy will be sent gratis. 

















No subscriptions discontinued, except at the discretion of 
the publisher, unti) all arrearages are paid 
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